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EDITORIAL 





‘*Men learn little from others’ experience.’ 
T. S. Exvtor, Murder in the Cathedral. 


WHEN the bagman at the Peacock said to Mr. Snodgrass, ** I always like 
to hear a good argument, a sharp one like this ; it’s very improving’ 
he was expressing a feeling which most people readily understand, a feeling 
of frank enjoyment in the exchange of views with other people. 

The idea of Education is resisted by most people because too often the 
factor of enjoyment is ignored or despised. Education is still too often 
regarded as a means of passing formal examinations or not failing them, 
and drumming facts into people’s heads. 

Enjoyment is not only an end in itself but a powerful emotional stimulus 
to interest and learning. It is the word used for expressing the sum total 
of positive feeling about situations. “The enjoyment derived from discussion 
comes from taking an active part, having the opportunity to clarify one’s 
mind by expressing ideas and testing them on other people. 

Florence Nightingale and A. N. Whitehead have both in their separate 
spheres drawn attention to these aspects and, as a result perhaps, lecturing, 
pamphleteering and other didactic methods of teaching have come under 
close and critical scrutiny of recent years. The main burden of the criticism 
centres on the passive role of the person taught. It is this passivity which 
in the opinion of many teachers of experience renders didactic teaching 
relatively ineffective in developing minds to think or changing people’s 
behaviour. 

In the opinion of Sir William Hamilton Fyfe (Vice-Chancellor Ontario 
and Aberdeen Universities), education is a spark passing to and fro between 
professor and pupil which rarely gleams in University lecture rooms. The 
lecture system has survived only because it is cheap and easy, and the 
stimulating effect of a lecturer fades as soon as the lecture is over. 

Professor V. H. Galbraith, of Oxford, referring to the set lecture, says 
that faced with this kind of potted learning, the student has no option but 
to get it back on to the paper from which it has just been read as quickly as 
possible. Teaching would gain much if both lecturers and listeners were 
denied the use of notes. ; 

Professor T. Mendenhall, of Yale, regretfully notes that in America 
two-thirds of all instruction to undergraduates is given to audiences of 
100-1,500 in which the student gazes at the great man half a block away 
and hears him through a loudspeaker. Professor Mendenhall makes the 
pertinent remark that in choosing a lecturer one should not ask only, 
Does this man know what he is talking about ? but, more important still, 
Will his audience know ? 

The purpose of this symposium is not to decry all didactic teaching, or 
to advocate any particular method of discussion technique, but to bring 
together the views of people using group discussion methods in various 
fields and give practical guidance to those who wish to embark on experi- 
ments in Socratic education. 

Education by discussion is no new thing, and the term Socratic not only 
gives it prestige but indicates its antiquity. It has had its supporters in all 
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ages and has always flourished in cultures and movements where human 
beings are valued and where pedants and dogmatists have not monopolised 
the leadership. Even so, discussion method has produced its scribes and 
pharisees who endeavour to establish expertism and claim some particular 
methods as correct and others as heresy. We should like to emphasise that 
in our opinion there is no set formula for discussion; that the form dis- 
cussions take varies widely with the purposes they serve and with the 
personalities involved. 

At one extreme is the free, leaderless discussion such as that which Mr. 
Snodgrass enjoyed so much or which takes place in the shopping queue or 
between experts on the radio. Though such a discussion cannot be said 
to have any clear purpose, it is in the process of such free exchanges, how- 
ever trivial, that people test out the climate of ideas and in the course of 
which much public opinion is formed. 

At the other extreme is the formal discussion such as takes place in the 
officer group of a battalion prior to action, and which has been ably 
described by Lord Nelson. Here the agenda is strict and discussion limited 
to what is relevant to achieving the objects of the commanding officer. 

In between these extremes lie various kinds of groups discussion such as 
committees, training groups, panel discussions, working parties, etc. , some 
of which are worth describing as the characteristics of different types of 
group overlap and throw light on each other’s inner workings. 

It is the purpose for which a group meets that must determine the 
structure and procedure of discussion. This purpose will also influence 
fundamentally what is considered relevant, and in turn it is the degree of 
freedom in relevancy which differentiates one type of group discussion from 
another. 

Relevancy is impossible to define and must be left to the skill of the 
group or its leader to decide, but in most circumstances experienced group 
leaders will interpret relevancy widely, and will embrace seemingly irrele- 
vant personal anxieties and hobby horses of group members as these 
frequently constitute the unconscious factors which determine whether a 
person participates or not. These factors are present to some extent in all 
groups. In some, for instance, where patients are meeting for psycho- 
therapy, personality problems are the whole subject-matter, and the group 
leader will tend to bias the discussion towards situations which reveal 
the neurotic assumptions which are causing the patients to suffer. The 
degree of freedom is infinite as the therapist is concerned primarily with 
what lies behind what is said and with what remains unsaid, rather than 
any logical sequence of conscious thought. He is prepared for considerable 
emotional strains and outbursts and will use them to bring about insight 

Though we do not deal with psychotherapeutic groups in this symposium, 
we mention them because they display in an extreme form the unspoken 
emotional factors that every experienced chairman has encountered in a 
committee, and has perhaps felt bound to avoid or ignore. It is a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of most discussion groups that they will not oaly 
allow this greater freedom but welcome and use the free expression of 
underlying anxiety or emotion. At first sight this ** freedom ” often appears 
alarming to people undertaking discussion group leadership for the first 
time, but as the succeeding articles will show, most groups that are free to 
do so rapidly form their own discipline and it is often the main job of the 
leader to prevent the group from becoming too rigid and from losing the 
benefits of the free play of ideas. 

In this symposium we have chosen three prototypes to represent three 
different classes of discussion of general usefulness. The first exemplifies 
the training type of group, such as might be used in any professional 
education or in the training of staff such as foremen, youth leaders or 
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instructors. The second exemplifies the type of discussion suitable for use 
with the general interest groups of the non-student, non-specialised public 
parent associations, youth clubs, study circles. And the third deals with 
groups that have been brought together by circumstances, working groups, 
medical teams, service men, refugees, and so on. 

Dr. Polani describes two types of discussion with students. In the first, 
the purpose is to discuss a medical situation to which there is no one solu- 
tion but which, like so many situations, requires that action be taken on 
partial evidence. The other, in which it is often claimed that group dis- 
cussion is inefficient, is a discussion designed to teach established facts of 
pathology. In the first, the degree of freedom is great, but the stimulus to 
stick to the point is enhanced by the sense of the real reponsibility the 
students carry for helping the patient personally and socially. In the 
second the degree of freedom is restricted but the group observation of the 
phenomena and the many suggestions and misconceptions which can be 
dealt with amply repay the time spent on it. 

Though taken from the medical field these two examples are equally 
relevant to any branch of student and professional training. 

In our own article and that of Frau Kelber an attempt has been made 
to show how discussion methods may be used with groups of the general 
public whose aim is not primarily instruction but who are faced with 
problems of everyday life, such as those of health, domestic economy, 
politics or human relationships which interest them or which they wish 
to solve. The aim of such discussions is mainly to expose the group 
members to a new and wider range of ideas to give them greater self- 
understanding, support and confidence as a basis for their behaviour. 

James Gillespie carries the theme into the life of people who find them- 
selves in groups which exist for some purpose quite other than discussion. 
Here, taking his examples from the working life, the aim of group meetings 
embraces to some extent all those previously mentioned, with the accent 
on group responsibility for action. He also develops the far-reaching 
sociological suggestion that free discussion groups are means whereby the 
dignity and self-respect of men and women can be protected against the 
depersonalising effects of modern large-scale organisation. ‘The suggestions 
which Mr. Gillespie puts forward for industry are equally relevant to 
office work or any other kind of work in which people are not individually 
responsible for a complete product. 

Che educational theory underlying group discussion is still in its infancy 
from the point of view of research studies. ‘The baby is thriving and we are 
particularly fortunate in having Miss M. L. Johnson as a contributor on 
this aspect, for she is at present actively engaged in exploring this rich 
territory. She has been able to link many of the practical experiences of 
the other contributors. 

Mrs. Margery Fassam and Dr. Emrys Davies, in attempting to deal 
briefly with the practice of group discussion, have taken on perhaps the 
most difficult task. As we have already said discussion technique varies 
with the purpose and the personalities involved, fundamental procedures 
which they have been obliged to state should be used as a guide to action 
and not a dogma, for in the final count the quality of the discussion will 
depend on the interest of the group and the vitality of problems it tackles. 











THEORY OF FREE GROUP 
DISCUSSION 


BY M. L. JOHNSON, BSc., Ph.D. 








‘TEACHING and learning would be easy if the jug and bottle notion 
of education were a valid one. According to this way of looking 
at the relationship of teacher and taught, the learner is an empty 
vessel ready to be filled. If he is anxious to learn, we can assume 
that the bottle is uncorked and the only difficulty there seems 
to be in the way of his receiving the contents of the jug is the 
narrowness of his neck. However if the jug pours skilfully enough 
some at least of its contents will get into the bottle and it is taken 
for granted that after the transfer the bottle will contain the 
same kind of substance, if not the same amount as left the jug. 
This, however, is far from true. A more useful analogy is with 
an organism in relation to its food. The learner is more like a 
biological system separated from the things he needs to absorb 
by selectively permeable membranes. Not all of the materials 
presented in the food can get across the wall of the gut, but only 
certain of them and most of these have to undergo change before 
they can be taken in—they have to be digested. Which parts 
are absorbed and which rejected depends not only on the nature 
of the meal, but on the digestive equipment of the organism, and 
many other conditions. ‘Two people, or even the same person 
at different times, cating the same food will absorb different 
products of digestion in different amounts according to many 
interacting factors (for instance, the bacterial flora of the gut, 
the state of the muscles of the gut wall, and the biochemical 
constituents of the blood). Nor have we finished with change 
when the foods have got across the gut wall and entered the blood 
stream. They will be differentiy modified in the processes of 
assimilation by the cells, as molecules are broken down and 
their parts reassorted. 

In an analogous fashion, learners are selective and transformative : 
the information which gets across and is used, is never quite the 
same as was given. However carefully we choose our words even 
in ordinary conversation, the information received may be very 
different from what we intended. The recipient’s reaction to 
our communication may therefore be unexpected, as in the case 


of a child who was told that her friend was going into hospital 
to have her squint corrected. The child’s immediate reply was 
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“T’ll never have to go into hospital because I’m a good girl”’. 
The mother wished to pass on the information to her daughter 
that her friend would be away for some days, and that then her 
eye would be better. For the child the significance of this was 
connected with her own notions that illness and going to hospital 
are punishments for naughtiness. 

When the learner is being taught by straightforward didactic 
methods as in a lecture (and this also applies to visual aids) there 
is no “‘ feed-back ’’ to the teacher ; he cannot know what is selected 
or how what is absorbed is distorted. He can only try to present 
the material in a manner which, from his judgement of the 
listeners’ backgrounds, he considers interesting and unambiguous, 
so that they will absorb as much, and in as undistorted a form 
as possible. The more heterogeneous the audience and the more 
unfamiliar the lecturer is with it, the more likely it is that there 
will be serious distortion in the information accepted, the more 
difficult it is for the lecturer to guess correctly to what extent this 
is happening. ‘‘ Any questions?” after a lecture are meant to 
offer opportunity to put this right, but they have limited value. 
The more confused the listener is, the more need he has to ask 
questions, the more difficult it is to frame useful ones, the more 
difficult it is for the lecturer to answer in a helpful way. The 
greatest difficulty is that the listener usually does not know how 
much he has missed, how much misunderstood, and so cannot 
ask questions where they are most necessary. 

At this point you may object that I seem to talk about the 
transmitting of information only, whereas health educationists are 
very much concerned also with modifying attitudes. Perhaps it 
is not really useful to separate the two in thinking about education. 
Attitudes are certainly modified by information, more or less, 
according to how the information is assimilated. But attitudes 
determine what information is taken in and how it is used. 
Information and attitudes are continually interacting and in fact 
we attempt to change attitudes by supplying information. 

Let us examine a little more closely what determines the processes 
of selection and modification of information. We recognise that 


the factors which influence a person’s. reaction to a piece of 
information are many and varied, and that some of these are 
more or less under our control—we choose the time and place 
to make an announcement, we acknowledge that often it is not 
so much what you say as the way you say it that matters. 


Certain 
other factors are less under our immediate control—those we 
roughly call the attitude of the recipient. Each person has a 
multitude of interacting assumptions about the nature of the 
world into which the new information must somehow be inte- 
grated. These assumptions have themselves been made as a 
result of receiving information from the environment in the past ; 
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‘ 


together they form our ‘“‘assumptive world’’. Each _ person 
develops his own unique assumptive world—the world as it seems 
to him. As Cantril, Ames, Hastorf and Ittelson put it, ‘* The 
world man creates for himself through what Einstein has called 
‘the rabble of the senses’ is one that takes on a degree of order, 
system, and meaning as man builds up through tested experience 
a pattern of assumptions and expectancies on which he can base 
action’’.? 

This concept of human behaviour has developed largely as 
a result of researches on the way people react to visual stimuli, 
(It is worth noting that we refer to a person’s attitudes, as his 
outlook, views or ways of looking at things.) As a very simple 
illustration let us take the case of how we see playing cards. 
Playing cards are usually of a standard size and shape. From 
the information supplied to us by any one playing card, we learn 
to make assumptions as to its size and shape, and as to the size 
and shape of all playing cards. The “ stimulus pattern” of a 
playing card (i.e., the image which falls on the retina, which may 
be imitated by suitable optical arrangements of lenses and screen 
to represent the eye) varies according to its position relative to 
the eye. The size of the image will vary with distance, and its 
shape will be much more often trapezoidal than rectangular. 
When we are playing a game of cards, the sizes and shapes of the 
stimulus patterns of the cards are continually changing ; even if 
the cards are lying still the stimulus pattern changes with every 
flick of our eye. But we learn to interpret these differing stimulus 
patterns and assume a certain size and shape for the playing 
cards. Every time we put out our hand to pick up a card, we 
are both using our assumptions as to its size and shape to determine 
its position, and ¢esting them. If we play with standard cards 
long enough we learn to make verifiable assumptions on which 
we can base effective action. In ordinary circumstances such 
assumptions are useful. But if we are presented with non-standard 
cards, we may go on using the assumptions we learned to make 
for standard cards and be led astray. For instance, if a person 
is shown playing cards of different sizes placed at the same distance 
in an otherwise dark room, he assumes them to be of the same 
standard size, but at different distances, the smaller one further 
away, the larger one nearer. As long as he does not attempt to 
act on the assumptions, he keeps them, but if he tries to touch the 
large card he will not stretch far enough, and if he tries to touch 
the smaller one he will stretch too far. His assumptions are 
not useful in these conditions, and if he is to act effectively he 
must modify them. Jf his assumptions are not modifiable he is unable 


1 Cantril, H., Ames, A., Hastorf, A. H., and Ittelson, W. H. (1949). Psychology 
and Scientific Research. (1) The Nature of Scientific Enquiry. Science, 110, 


461-4. 
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to take in the new piece of information—that playing cards of non- 
standard size exist; he cannot see such cards as the size they 
‘really’? are, nor at their correct distance. Again, people 
shown momentarily a red six of clubs have great difficulty in 
seeing it as such. They tend to report black clubs, or red hearts, 
or purple or brown clubs or hearts—what they see is distorted 
in shape or colour by their assumptions based on their previous 
experience of black clubs. If anomalous cards are seen often 
enough in suitable circumstances the assumptions as to the nature 
of cards will change. 

It is easy to see how in dealing with things like playing cards 
we soon arrive at assumptions which are verifiable, and can be 
relied upon as guides to action. As social beings, however, a 
great deal of our behaviour is concerned with interaction with 
other people, whose behaviour is much more complicated and 
variable than that of physical objects and less amenable to repeated 
testing. Assumptions made early in life as to the nature of parents 
and other people and one’s relations to them profoundly affect 
later behaviour, and if they are not suitably modified by experience 
i.e., if new information is not taken in) they may make satis- 
factory relationships with other people difficult to establish. 

Each person’s “‘assumptive world”’ consists of a mass of assump- 
tions of all kinds concerning, for instance, the size and shape of 
playing cards, the causation and purpose of illness, the nature of 
authority, the status of women, the kind of food it is proper to eat, 
optimism, pessimism and the trust to be placed in human nature. 


Now let us see how free group discussions come into the picture. 


For the educationist a significant thing about assumptive worlds 
is that they are built up largely in an unconscious, non-rational, 
non-intellectual way. Most of us, most of the time, are no more 
conscious Of most of our assumptions than we are of the movement 
of the earth—-we are one with them, as with it. We can, however, 
undertake to find out that the earth moves by comparing it with 
other heavenly bodies. Similarly we can study our own assump- 
tive world by comparing it with somebody else’s, for no two 
people have exactly the same assumptive world. When we have 
become aware of what assumptions we are making we are in a 
better position to change them if they do not lead to effective 
action. It is the aim of free group discussions to make this possible. 

The technique of free group discussions is dealt with by Mrs. 
Fassam in another article in this Journal. Here it is only necessary 
to emphasise the need for a ‘‘ permissive atmosphere’. This is 
essential because people must not be allowed to feel afraid of 
making fools of themselves by exposing the irrationality of their 
thinking and feeling. They must feel free to talk in a spontaneous, 
even incoherent and random manner, so that assumptions can 
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be brought to light and their usefulness examined. It will be 
found that many of them, though relevant for the particular 
person, are strictly speaking irrelevant to the main issue. My 
own experience of free group discussions is chiefly of their use 
to help to train medical students to get accurate information 

to be observant, to make useful inferences, to assess evidence, etc. 
In one such discussion students were asked to criticise a report 
published in a scientific journal of some experiments which purport 
to demonstrate that excess of vitamin A in the diet of dogs causes 
diarrhoea. It became clear during discussions that in assessing 
the validity of this conclusion, the students were influenced by 
far more than the actual observations reported. In different 
ways, each according to his own assumptive world, the students 
were variously affected by, for instance, the fact that the work 
had been published, the reputation of the journal, that the author 
was a woman, that the author was an American, that although 
the work was not genetical, it was done in a department of genetics ; 
some thought one should not be too harsh, others that one must 
not be taken in, and so on. It was not that they were unaware 
of the stringent requirements of experimental research ;_ they 
were able to design satisfactory experiments to test the hypothesis 
that excess vitamin A in the diet of dogs causes diarrhoea when 
specifically asked to do so. However, when asked to assess the 
evidence given in the report their unrecognised assumptions 
strongly influenced their reaction to the experimental data cited. 
It was clearly demonstrated that the students’ reception of the 
information in the report depended on their assumptive worlds. 


We may say that the aim of health educationists is to modify 
people’s assumptions relevant to health so that they are able to 
accept new information and use it effectively. Let us see how 
this works out if we are, for instance, trying to persuade a mother 
to adopt “‘ demand ”’ feeding. The new piece of information we 
want her to accept and use is that demand feeding is better for 
the child than 3- or 4-hourly feeding. ‘There may be no diffi- 
culty at all in getting her to accept this—her assumptions about 
babies may be like that of Pamela Mason (see Picture Post, 25th 
April, 1953)—that they’re just like animals and who heard 
of a cat watching the clock? On the other hand she may resent 
any suggestion of the animal nature of motherhood ; she may 
think that a good mother controls the child ; a good mother does 
not allow the child to control her, because it would soon become 
uncontrollable ; she does not give the baby what it wants whenever 
it wants it, because it must learn to tolerate disappoinument and 
so on and so on. The information may be very disquieting—for 
instance, a mother who has already fed a child 3-hourly may 
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feel herself criticised, and she may be anxious’ about the harm 
she may have done to the child ; if she herself had been brought 
up on the old system, she may even worry about her own mental 
health. It may therefore be easier to reject the information — 
to believe that demand feeding is not better. Whether or not 
she is able to accept and act on the new information depends on 
the extent to which all these interacting assumptions can be 
modified. The aim of free group discussions is to establish 
conditions in which she can become consciously aware of her 
assumptions in a situation in which it is possible to examine them 
and modify them. 

This brings us to another reason why the permissive atmosphere 
is essential. The more important the new information is and 
the more changes its assimilation demands, the more difficult it 
is to accept it, the greater is the incentive to refuse to act on it, 
and instead to go on in the old way. Change itself is bound 
to be associated with anxiety, and matters of health are for most 
people surrounded by it. The widespread use of patent medicines, 
the enormous quantities of legitimate prescriptions thrown down 
the drain, morbid fears of going to the doctor, phobias about 
operations—many common reactions indicate that a lot of our 
assumptions about ill health are not much more rational than 
those of the child who hoped to ensure immunity from it by being 
good, and are equally charged with fear. In the permissive 
atmosphere of free group discussions anxiety can be expressed and 
then allayed by the supporting action of the group ; conditions 
are established in which the reorganising of assumptive worlds 
is facilitated. 

There is nothing very new in this ; travel (i.e., meeting people 
with different assumptive worlds) has long been known to broaden 
the mind, and “talking it over” (in a permissive atmosphere) 
to help one to clear one’s ideas, and to make up one’s mind to a 
course of action. In free group discussion we attempt to direct 
more consciously and intensively the learning processes which 
occur in ordinary life. 
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THE ABC OF GROUP DISCUSSION 
I. Introducing Discussion 





BY W. EMRYS DAVIES, B.A., B.Sc., M.Ed., Ph.D 


Education Officer of the Central Council for Health Education 





WHEN groups meet for discussion in clubs or social centres, dis- 
cussion is primarily a recreational activity, providing opportunities 
for an exhilarating exchange of views on subjects which may have 
little relevance to the lives of those taking part. When committees 
are established to report on terms of reference which have a sec- 
tional or general interest, discussion is primarily an instrument of 
consultation. When discussion gives rise to a sense of security and 
confidence which aids recovery from emotional disturbance, it has 
a therapeutic value. In most cases, however, discussion is educa- 
tional in character because almost invariably it aims at modifying 
attitudes and changing behaviour. For instance, discussion groups 
organised by health educators comprise those who are thought to 
be in need of help in sustaining or, more commonly, in improving 
their own physical, mental or social health or that of others with 
whom they live or work or to whom they render service. Parents 
may be aided by discussion to a fuller realisation of their responsi- 
bilities towards their children, mothers may learn to be more 
competent in the upbringing of their babies, young married couples 
may acquire a greater wisdom with which to face their problems, 
and food-handlers may gain a new sense of duty towards consumers, 


Preparation for Discussion 

The role of the leader in the conduct of group discussion 
is dealt with elsewhere in this symposium. Here we are con- 
cerned with the importance of preparation by thé leader before he 
meets the group. 

In setting the stage for profitable discussion, that is, discussion 
which may involve changing attitudes of mind and modifying 
behaviour, the leader should apply a few important principles of 
planning from which maximum benefits may accrue. Thus, if he 
is to meet a strange group, he should, if possible, first make himself 
acquainted with the background of their lives, their intellectual 
qualities or limitations, vocations, domestic standards and values, 
and prejudices—political, religious and social. Further, the theme 
chosen for discussion should have meaning and purpose in their 
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lives ; we seek no academic discussion, but a practical and useful 
experience from which all should benefit, a discussion having 
interest for all concerned and not merely for some members of the 
group. 

But when an appropriate theme is chosen by the leader or 
suggested by the group, he will need in the preparation of his 
introduction to think of the range of the subject, how it is related 
to the people concerned, and what lines discussion may take, 
With a group of café waitresses the subject : How can we protect 
our customers from food poisoning? may prove to be a better 
choice than some such general topic as The Control of Bacteria in 
Food. 

Taking the last point: if, for example, the group is recruited 
from the staff of a catering establishment and the theme is food 
hygiene, a logical sequence of discussion points might include 
such questions as: Is food poisoning a serious matter ? How is it 
caused ? What are germs and how do they grow? How may 
germs spread ? How may they be kept in check ?) What part can 
we play in preventing food poisoning ? 

One method of introduction is for the leader to give a brief 
talk. In the situation already referred to, the leader may give an 
objective assessment of the incidence of food poisoning in the 
community. He should realise, however, that the longer and more 
erudite his talk, the greater the differentiation between himself and 
the group, and the more difficult it will be later for him to be 
accepted by them on terms of parity essential for effective discus- 
sion. Thus, whether he is preparing a talk to be given at the outset 
or at some later stage in discussion (as, for example, when the group 
is considering the nature and growth of bacteria) he should make 
it as brief as possible and should limit it to factual statements. 
Though such a talk, however short, has been thoroughly prepared, 
and is framed in logical order, it is no less important that the 
language used is familiar to the group, that technical terms are 
avoided, and that it seeks to capture interest or stimulate curiosity 
immediately. He should take great care to present both sides of 
the question and not appear to be “ selling a line’. Above all, 
his attitude should be friendly, reflecting that of a partner seeking 
with the group the solution of a problem rather than that of a 
pedant instructing a class. However brief the leader’s talk may 
be, he should avoid any suggestion that he is reading from a script 
unless there are statistics or quotations, and his contribution should 
be audible to all members of the group. A touch of humour will 
help, but it must always be good-natured. He will make his 
introduction more intelligible by using relevant aids. 


Thus, in a discussion on food hygiene the leader may supple- 
ment an introductory talk on the incidence of food poisoning by 
referring to current and relevant newspaper reports ; he may 
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explain later in the discussion the nature and growth of germs by 
displaying colonies of bacteria growing on culture plates ; he 
may secure the co-operation of members of the group in miming 
a café situation in which bacteria are spread through staff careless- 
ness or ignorance ; he may demonstrate experimentally conditions 
which favour or check their growth. Many other aids lie at hand. 
He may refer to posters or charts ; he may illustrate his talk by the 
use of a home-made flannelgraph to show how germs may travel 
and how their journeys may be effectively interrupted.’ His 
difficulty will not be in finding relevant aids but in selecting the 
most effective for his purpose. Nevertheless, the use of aids will 
assist understanding, and provide that variety of experience which 
stimulates discussion and secures and maintains interest. 

Alternatively, as a more objective method of introduction, he 
may decide to make use of a short motion film which deals with 
the control of bacteria, or he may show a suitable film strip? 
specially produced to stimulate discussion. 

Finally, if preparation has been thorcugh and the leader has 
a clear plan in his mind, if he is secure in relevant knowledge, 
if he is willing and anxious to establish a relationship of partner- 
ship with his group, if he has at hand a selection of appropriate 
aids to use as the need arises, he may ring up the curtain of dis- 
cussion with confidence and with every reason to expect from it a 
profitable experience for the group and no less for himself. 


1A series of flannelgraph patterns on health education topics is being pre- 
pared by the C.C.H.E. The first in the series entitled The Vicious Circle is planned 
for use in discussion with groups of catering workers. Price 3s. 6d., the packet 
includes instructions for making the flannelgraph, outline patterns reproduced 
on cartridge paper and relevant notes for discussion group leaders. Other visual 
aid material is also available from the C.C.H.E. 


? Please see back cover for details of sound film strips published by C.C.H.E. 
Other film strips of use to leaders of discussion groups in industry may be obtained 
from the Industrial Welfare Society, Robert Hyde House, Bryanston Square, 
London, W.1. 
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THE ABC OF GROUP DISCUSSION 
II. Leading Discussion 





By MARGERY FASSAM 





Group discussions for training or teaching were introduced on the 
assumptions that we all have something to learn from each other, 
and that active participation in a teaching-learning session achieves 
better results through this co-operation than a straight lecture. 

Each group member is valued as a person. He has something to 
give and something to get. By a process of questioning and discus- 
sing the group can thoroughly explore a subject, and in this process 
the sum total of the knowledge and experience of the group comes 
into play. Ideas are modified by coming into contact (and some- 
times conflict !) with other ideas. 

Whether the group is to discuss a course of action, or whether 
it is pooling information of a factual nature, its object is to clarify 
the ideas of everyone present and to exchange views. 

The motive, then, is to bring people closer together by increasing 
mutual understanding. In its application to a specific topic, discus- 
sion technique must not lose sight of that general objective. To try 
and use the technique for forcing information into peoples’ minds, 
for driving them to accept a preconceived solution to a problem, 
or for investing an authoritarian agenda with an appearance of 
common consent, is to condemn it to failure. ‘‘ Group discussion ”’ 
is not a new way to conduct classes or meetings or committees : 
it is an old—and in many spheres forgotten—way of doing what 
classes, meetings and committees have failed to do. 

These beliefs dictate the physical conditions in which group 
discussion will take place. Most groups have some sort of a leader 
or convenor who defines the problem to be discussed. He should 
like people and be interested in their views. He will not be on a 
dais or in a chair, and since he is to take a personal interest in 
everyone present, the meeting cannot consist of hundreds, or even 
dozens, of people. Experience shows that twelve to fifteen people 
are enough. They should be comfortably seated round a table or 
hollow square of tables, so that each person can see everyone else. 
Attention should be paid to such amenities as adequate light and 
warmth, ashtrays, writing-paper and pencils. In groups of strangers 
a name-plate should be placed on the table in front of each member 
and be visible to all. It is usual for the leader to introduce 
himself to the group, saying who he is, what he does and very 
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briefly why he is there, and then to ask each member of the group 
to do likewise. It is important that freedom from disturbance 
should be guaranteed for as long as the discussion is to take. 

Who are these people to be? It is not a question of finding 
sufficient people to fill the seats round the table ; each must be in 
some way concerned with what is to be discussed, someone who 
has something to give and something to get, something to teach 
and something to learn. People should not be invited because they 
are especially talkative, or amusing ; or because they would feel 
their status attacked if they were left out. The gasbag and the 
busybody as such have no value ; although if they are competent 
to discuss the chosen topic they should not be left out deliberately 
one by-product of a good group is that such people begin to see 
themselves as others see them, and their unsocial attitudes may be 
gradually modified. 

What are these people to discuss ? Obviously something within 
their competence. Little can be expected from asking people to 
discuss how industry should be run if they are not involved in 
running industry. Ideally, the problem should be one which exists 
at their particular level, one with which they are faced and to the 
solution of which they can contribute ; the thing to be learned 
should be a thing they need to know and can put into practice. 
Hence topics of the group’s own choosing are generally most 
productive. A good discussion group avoids both the verbal 
fireworks and the subsequent let-down by considering a topic that 
its members can agree to do something about with a reasonable 
chance of being able to do it. It is in discussing the why and how 
of what to do that information is learned and attitudes change. 

Most people would agree that this is.mere common sense. Free 
and reasonable discussion gets further faster than meetings or 
debates. But most people would also agree that even in the family 
circle discussion can be vitiated by dictators, orators and oracles, 
and that for the sake of peace and quiet some members of the 
family will keep their counsel when it could be of great value. 
Hence the need for a group leader, to guide and foster the discussion, 

Let us divest the word “ leader ”’ of its Hitlerian connotations, 
and agree that it holds in this context no unreasonable authority 
or power, Orators, dictators and oracles do not make good leaders. 
The leader is more a secretary-conductor than a chairman ; and it 
would be a good thing if any prospective leader were to ask himself 
the questions: Do I like the sound of my own voice? Am I 
only interested in my own views? Do I feel I know all the 
answers to the problem? Do I want them to agree with me? If 
the answer to any or all of these questions is ““Yes,’’ the leader should 
transfer himself as a group-member to a milieu where he will be 
matched against people of what he conceives to be his own size. 

The leader is not God. He is not, either, a wise and downy 
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psychotherapist who is going to sit at the table diagnosing other 
peoples’ peculiarities so that he can play a kind of human chess 
with them. He is there to see fair play, and to be a living example 
of it. This not only demands humility, but preparation. 

What kind of preparation ? He must make himself conversant 
with the subject to be discussed, and consider the possible snags and 
differences that may arise. He may know to what conclusion he 
wants the discussion to tend. Such a conclusion may be to decide 
to take some action, or to understand and remember some facts. 
If so he may plan a series of intermediate objectives that will lead 
to that end—together with alternative objectives if he fails to find 
agreement in the group. He ought to consider what documents 
and visual or other material will be necessary to the discussion, see 
that it is prepared and that he knows its uses and limitations. 

His only speeches will be the introduction and the summing-up. 
The introduction should indicate the purpose and possible objec- 
tives of the group in such a way as to give its members a feeling of 
security. Unless they know within fair limits what they have met 
to discuss, it will not be possible for the leader to recall them to the 
point when they stray from it. This opening gambit can be 
thoroughly prepared, and Dr. Davies in his sister article goes into 
the question in greater detail : the summing-up from time to time 
cannot. In order to sum up, the leader will have to listen and make 
notes, at the same time deducing at each point what direction the 
discussiv:: should take next. The summing-up may finally constitute 
a report or minutes. ‘The extent to which he prepares intermediate 
objectives and leads the members to them will depend largely on 
whether the group is for deliberation or instruction. In either case 
his preparation should concern itself with how to bring the views 
and facts out of the group members— if he trots them out himself he 
will be, to put it vulgarly, ‘‘ rumbled ”’. 

There is a danger in the attitude sometimes taken to the prepara- 
tion the group leader must make. Writers on ‘‘conference method ” 
often postulate a very elaborate discussion-plan which robs the 
group members of initiative. Reference to democratic practice 
offers a better guide. If the group leader has a few general objec- 
tives, he will do his job well without point-by-point preparation. 

In order to keep the views of the group under constant review, 
he must be a clear and rapid thinker as well as an attentive listener. 
In order to avoid stealing the limelight, he must be able to express 
his summaries fairly, clearly and briefly. In order to keep the 
discussion moving, he must be ready to clarify views badly expressed; 
define, by common agreement, terms loosely used. In order to 
preserve the reality as well as the appearance of free discussion, he 
must express himself impersonally and avoid taking sides. In order 
to give satisfaction to every member of the group, hte must be 
patient— tolerant of the verbose, and kindly to the inarticulate. 
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The attempt to develop these qualities (each of which is fostered 
by a genuine interest in other people) is worth thousands of pages 
of elaborate discussion-plans. 

But if there is to be no full-scale plan on the table, to be ticked 
off item by item, what can the leader do to keep discussion moving 
smoothly and purposefully ? It is worthwhile to watch for the 
following types of group member : 

The Monopolist : He wants to do all the talking. If you were a 
chairman and told him to sit down, you would have most of the 
meeting against you. If in a group you take a convenient point 
from his remarks and throw it across to somebody else for their 
comment, all heads turn away from him and he is reminded of his 
fault without being publicly offended. 

The Wanderer : He goes off the point, usually riding his hobby- 
horse. By gently but firmly explaining this and suggesting that 
his point would be better dealt with later on or another time, you 
can stop him and often he will try to apologise (don’t let him !)._ In 
emergencies, summarise his point and pass it to another member with 
the question : ‘‘How does this fit in with what we are discussing ? ”’ 

The Silent-Shy : This man only needs bringing into the atmos- 
phere of free informality : he is probably thinking that he is no 
public speaker, and must be persuaded that a group is not public. 
A well-directed question, asking for facts that he is known to have 
or views that he is known to hold, will start him talking ; and a word 
of appreciation for his contribution will encourage him to talk again. 

The Silent-Aggressive : Generally, he has plenty to say, but 
believes that it is no good saying it. He may even regard the whole 
idea of group discussion with suspicion. If you probe for his 
grievance and bring it to light it can be passed round the group as a 
perfectly reasonable matter to discuss, and a modification of his 
attitude may result. 

Questions should not pass always between the leader and indi- 
vidual members of the group. It is a wise precaution now and again 
to plot the question-lines for five minutes or so on a plan of the table. 
They should cross and recross rather than converge on the leader. 
To keep this interchange moving, the leader would do well to 
appreciate the possible types of question he can ask : 

Leading : Questions which suggest definite answers that will 
carry the discussion forward. ‘‘Would you rather make immunisa- 
tion compulsory or try to educate people ? ”’ 

Factual: Questions eliciting facts that are necessary to the 
discussion. ‘* How many people die of TB each year ? ”’ 

Direct : Questions seeking a view or reaction from an individual. 
‘** Mrs. Smith, do you think married women should go out to work ? ”’ 

Overhead : Questions directed to the whole group, feeling for the 
next progressive point. ‘“‘What do we mean, then, by proper 
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Ambiguous : Questions sufficiently open to allow of a wide 
variety of views. ‘‘ Is it a good idea to stick all your life to the same 
job, or is it better to have variety ? ”’ 

Controversial : Questions likely to produce a sharp division of 
views. ‘‘Do parents know by instinct what is best for their 
children ? ”’ 

Provocative : Questions likely to provoke most of the group to 
united reaction. ‘What do you think of the statement that Britain 
has done nothing to promote world peace ? ”’ 

Redirected : Questions, especially involving definition, which 
are passed back from the leader to a group member (as they should 
always be if possible). ‘‘ Mr. Wilson asks me what I mean by 
education. What do you mean by education, Miss Steed ? ”’ 

A firm grip on question techniques will enable a group leader to 
cope with almost any emergency that may arise, and to keep discus- 
sion moving towards the desired goal of agreement or elucidation. 
Once a satisfactory agreement has been reached in any discussion 
satisfactory, that is, to the members of the group—it is better to 
close the discussion even if it means finishing earlier than was 
intended. A group carried beyond this point merely tends to go 
in circles round the original subject. 

A word should be said about visual and other aids. Since few 
people nowadays are trained to think conceptually, such topics as 
‘Is freedom of action necessary to happy adolescence ?’’ do not 
strike home, and the leader may find that the business of establishing 
common ground by definition of the subject may take far too long. 
Hence the increasing custom of using visual or aural case-studies 
(films, filmstrips, gramophone or tape recordings) to tell a story 
in which the question is embodied. ‘These aids should only be used 
to introduce the subject. Once the talk is flowing freely, any elaborate 
interruption, however instructive or entertaining it may be, will 
reduce an active working team to a passive audience in a few 
seconds. The only visual aid (and the operative word is “‘ aid ’’) 
permissible during an actual discussion is a summary by blackboard 
or chart of the points covered without interrupting the group. Any 
such aids should be simple, and the group leader should be able to 
manipulate them confidently and unobtrusively. 

Finally, let us remember that for centuries this technique of 
group discussion has operated well among people with whom a 
respect for other human beings is an article of faith. The Methodist 
class meeting, the Quaker business meeting, the ‘‘ second hour ” in 
adult education, the seminar—these are all good examples of 
effective discussion. The techniques discussed in this paper are not 
intended to replace the fundamental good feeling which made these 
successful, but rather to reinforce and develop it. 
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THe aim in the teaching of medicine is not only to impart factual 
knowledge but above all to develop’ personality, character, 
maturity and imagination in the student. Even though medical 
students are selected for their potentiality as doctors, their potential 
qualities have to be given expression. 

It is recognised that sound reasoning ; the ability to apply 
basic principles ; the ability to observe and criticise, particularly 
oneself; the desire to learn and the humility to be taught, are 
some of the qualities desirable in a doctor. It is also realised 
that the fundamental principles which the student learns at 
medical school in five years or so are but the prelude to and 
preparation for what he should learn in the subsequent forty years. 

Of necessity, therefore, the emphasis in modern teaching has 
passed from the art of imparting knowledge to the faculty of 
learning. It is this latter quality that the teacher tries to develop. 

It is generally felt that teaching by lectures is inadequate, as 
far as learning is concerned. ‘Teaching by group tutorial, though 
very much more satisfactory, is also no guarantee of successful 
learning. ‘The essence of successful learning is to be found in 
the forma mentis of the student, and some people consider that 
group discussion methods lend themselves excellently to the 
creation of this forma mentis. What follows rcpresents an attempt 
to apply the group discussion technique to some aspects of the 
paediatric curriculum, and to extract some preliminary information 
about its practicability and usefulness. , 


The Discussion of Social Medicine 

Five years ago the organised discussion and investigation by 
medical students of social medical problems was intreduced in 
the paediatric curriculum at Guy’s'. Regular demonstrations of 
special paediatric pathology have also been given in the Pathological 
Museum. Free group discussion technique was applied to both 
these aspects of the curriculum. Our students, usually, come to 
us after their second clinical appointment for a period of three 

! Addiscott, E., Brotherston, J. H. F., and Mac Keith, R. C. (1950). Lancet, ii, 320. 
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months. During this time they are given practical bedside 
teaching in groups and attend outpatients’ clinics. They are 
allotted some of the cases in the wards and are responsible for 
keeping the notes concerning these patients. ‘Their other activities 
in the Department of Paediatrics are not of immediate interest here 

Once a fortnight the Paediatric Registrar selects a case for 
sccial investigation. ‘The case may be one in which further 
clarification of social problems may be required to deal efficiently 
with the various aspects of the patient’s illness. Or, on the 
other hand, the social factor may not appear prominent. The 
student appointed to investigate the case first makes himsclf 
familiar with all the medical details of the case (if he does not 
know them already) and discusses the problems ‘with his colleagues, 
the House Officers or the Registrar. He then works out a scheme 
of home visits and visits to private and public bodies connected 
with the case. This is done in consultation with the Hospital’s 
Almoner. His next step is to visit the patient’s home and discuss 
the problem with the parents. Generally there is no difficulty 
at this stage of the preceedings: the parents are usually very 
willing to discuss social and related problems with the students. 
They feel they are taking an active part in an investigation that 
is going to be of help to the doctors who look after Johnny, and 
therefore ultimately to Johnny himself. As many of the social 
aspects as possible are discussed. How much is disclosed and 
how much can be inferred depends on the personality and 
perspicacity of the individual student. 

The discussion group which receives the report is composed 
of the reporting clerk, the other paediatric clerks (usually about 
ten), the lady Almoner, if possible the nurse who looks after the 
patient, the House Physician (if available), the Lecturer in Social 
Medicine, and a member of the Staff of the Paediatric Department. 

It is obvious that such a set-up lends itself admirably to the 
application of group discussion technique, as described by Mrs. 
Fassam in an earlier article. During the time in which we have 
been using this method we have registered a number of observations 
which, I think, could be of interest to those engaged in clinical 
teaching. It cannot be claimed that group discussion was always 
carried out in the best way, particularly in the early stages when 
it was a question of experimenting with a new tool and a technique 
new to us. However, the technique has slowly improved and I 
think that now the discussions are mostly conducted in a free 
and non-authoritarian way. Conclusions about the effect of 
these discussions on the students are based mainly on observation 
of their reactions and behaviour during and after the discussions. 
The comments students make in answer to a questionnaire which 
they are asked to fill up at the end of their paediatric appointment 
are also useful. 





The setting for group discussion merits consideration. We 
have been lucky in obtaining for this purpose a pleasant and 
moderately quiet room, neither sybaritic nor spartan, but quite 
comfortable and warm even in winter. It is well lit and has a 
large table around which everybody is seated in fairly comfortable 
chairs. There are ash-trays for those who smoke. We find it 
necessary for one of the doctors present to act as chairman. His 
duties are to give factual information about the case, if required, 
stimulate the discussion and direct the final summing up. Other- 
wise he trics to be as unobtrusive as possible. The session begins 
with the reporting clerk giving his report. A brief clinical des- 
cription of the case with a summary of diagnostic opinions precedes 
the divulgation of social data and the description of the various 
interviews by the clerk in charge. As soon as the report is finished 
unless one of the students is eager to open discussion (which 
frequently happens and depends largely on the reporter and on 
the way he ends his report), the chairman must crystallise the 
problems and ask questions. The importance of these in stimulating 
the audience and in determining the liveliness of the subsequent 
discussion cannot be overestimated. It is essential that the 
possible answers to each question be well within the compass of 
the experience and knowledge of the students. Above all they 
should be phrased more in the form of a remark than of a direct 
question and be more concerned with everyday life than with 
the purely scientific aspects of a problem. It does not matter 
much whether our scientific knowledge is deep or not: we all 
feel qualified to discuss everyday life. Once the discussion has 
started it keeps on travelling to and fro from student to student, 
until gradually everybody present is involved. It is then that 
one can observe the spontaneous reactions of the various speakers ; 
the self-assured, the pseudo-modest, the aggressive, the timid, etc. 
It is interesting to note how in due course these reactions generally 
get smoothed out, and how, in the end, the whole discussion takes 
place at a more natural, less exaggerated and inhibited pace. 
Now and again side issues arise. The chairman may have to 
intervene and keep the discussion going along the original lines, 
bringing the side issues into play again as soon as the main dis- 
cussion has come to an end. This requires great tact and is best 
done in the form of a question on the principal issue. Sometimes 
some important issue, even when clearly outlined by reporter or 
chairman, seems to be almost purposely avoided. This appears 
to be particularly the case when the subject of the discussion 
constitutes a taboo for the students; as M. L. Johnson points 
cut in her article, they must first modify their attitude towards 
the subject before they can discuss the new fact put before them, 
Here again the chairman may gently and tactfully bring the 
meeting to discuss the evaded issue. Sometimes this can be done 
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by asking a direct question on why the particular point was 
avoided. 

At times one of the students wants some technical elucidation 
of a given point. When the discussicn is really well under way 
replies come from the other students, though not necessarily 
wholly informative. At times the help of one of the ‘ experts ”’ 
round the table has to be enlisted. In this case it is essential for 
the reply to be short and to the point, but also complete, clear and 
honest. A healthy admission of ignorance by one of the teachers 
is a good point, a human sign which brings him closer to his 
students. When the discussion has come to an end and, as far 
as possible, all the points raised have been discussed and debated, 
then the time has come for summing up. This is done by the 
reporter or by any member of the group who has taken a parti- 
cularly lively part in the game. Here the chairman may help 
by reminding the audience of the points discussed. The problems 
are crystallised, the suggested practical remedies are put forward 
and a plan of action is agreed, if necessary by vote. The reporting 
clerk’s next duty is to see the Physician in charge of the case, 
acquaint him with the results of the meeting and obtain his advice 
on the plan of action suggested by the discussion group. ‘Thus 
the results of the discussion have important practical reverberations, 
a factor which gives real life and meaning to the discussion. 


The Discussion of Special Pathology of Diseases of Children 


Before I deal with the results of group discussion technique I 
should like to say something about the teaching of special paediatric 
patholegy to paediatric clerks by this method. The discussion 
group meets in the Pathological Museum, where again there are 
good facilities for sitting comfortably round a table. The Museum 
is well lit, warm and quiet. The specimens are numerous, well 
chosen and continuously renovated. After various trials it was 
found expedient to give the clerks two “ bottles’? each showing 
morbid conditions related in appearance and cause, yet different 
in some important respects : for instance one specimen of miliary 
tuberculosis of the lungs and one of tuberculous bronchopneumonia. 
The clerks are advised to examine the specimens carefully (cach 
considering the specimens allotted to him) for about five minutes 
and then to look at them as a group, discussing the specimens, 
passing them round, and commenting or giving their individual 
opinion. Naturally there is some time wasted at first in playing 
about and the whole thing is treated lightly. This actually is a 
good sign. It means that the students have entirely forgotten 
the teacher and are in fact at their complete ease. Soon, however, 
they settle down and tackle the problem in a serious fashion. 
They have about forty minutes in which to cover the second 
stage of the discussion, i.e., the consideration of the specimens by 
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the whole group (one generally allots approximately five minutes 
for each clerk also during this second stage of the proceedings). 
After this the students are asked in turn to tell the teacher their 
diagnoses and the reasons for them. If the diagnoses or the 
reasons are incorrect they are told where they went wrong and 
frequently a lively discussion and argument follows with everybody 
joining in, asking questions, amplifying statements, etc. It is 
really rewarding to see how frequently students manage to make 
the right diagnoses based on right observations even in difficult 
cases and with a minimum of factual information and how, in 
the discussion, they can reason about their diagnosis and correlate 
sensibly pathological alterations with clinical features presented 
by a given illness. Naturally their background knowledge of 
general pathology is quite good at this stage of their training. 
It is also surprising to see how quickly and easily, under the 
conditions of free discussion, the student can assimilate new ideas 
and correlate them with pre-existing knowledge, comparing 
criticising and modifying. Very often the session is concluded by 
looking at specimens of a similar nature to those already seen in 
order to illustrate or amplify points arising from the discussion. 
The free and informal atmosphere of group discussion continuously 
encourages students to make comments and to point out each 
other’s mistakes. ‘They are generally very ready, from the very 
first “‘ lesson ”’, to co-operate fully in this form of teaching. At 
the end of the meeting they frequently ask for references for 
further reading on some subject which has particularly attracted 
their attention or on which informative answers have been inade- 
quate. ‘The instructor may wish to supply the references or else 
he may prefer to discuss with them how to obtain them from a 
text-book, a monograph or the Index Medicus. It is often 
useful to meet the enquiring clerk in the School’s Library and 
help him find the required reference. In this way clerks are 
initiated in the use of medical libraries. It is usual for the whole 
discussion to take from 2 to 2} hours which appear to be spent 
profitably, without fatigue and with some signs of enjoyment. 
I am sure that in other teaching circumstances it would be diffi- 
cult to work continuously for the same length of time, covering 
the amount of ground which is covered by the discussion and, at 
the same time, enabling the student to retain so much * factual 
information ”’. 


It is surprising and interesting to see how different groups of 
students vary in their reaction to the same set-up. It is the pattern 
of reaction of a whole group that varies when compared with 
the pattern shown by another group. Students in a given group 
are very much alike in their ability to verbalise, draw conclusions, 
analyse facts, find out information, etc. The variability between 
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students within the group is much smaller than the variation 
between different groups. Assuming that the methods of teaching 
and the teachers do not vary very much from group to group, 
i.e., that the environmental conditions of teaching in a medical 
school remain fairly constant for the various groups of students, 
one is forced to the conclusion that medical students have a 
greater moulding and modifying effect upon each other than the 
teaching has. ‘This impression of the existence of definite group 
patterns among students is strengthened by the fact that teaching 
registrars very often agree closely in their estimation and evaluation 
of the global attitude of a group of students. 

In the stimulating and informal atmosphere of group discussion, 
all members of the group become easily involved almost in spite 
of themselves. Even the shy student forgets his reticence and is 
no longer afraid of ‘‘ making a fool of himself’? when once he 
sees how his bolder colleagues enter into the discussion. This 
usually happens because there comes a moment when the dis- 
cussion touches upon a point which is part of his own emotional 
experience : then he feels that he has something to contribute 
and, automatically, joins in the discussion. It is important to 
realise that, in fact, group discussion is an emotional experience 
in which the affective component of a given subject of discussion 
gives colour to the black and white drawing of the purely intellec- 
tual experience. In fact purely intellectual processes do not 
seem to be the exclusive nor even the most relevant processes in 
the interchange of word and thought between teacher and taught 
even in the more conventional forms of teaching. For instance, 
the particular intellectual preoccupation of the recipient at the 
time of a lecture and his mood and attitude towards the lecturer 
greatly affect the trend of the ideas released in him by the lecturer. 
While both conventional teaching and group discussion involve 
emotional factors, these are very much more prominent in the 
latter case, and the release and stimulation of emotional states 
is continuous. 

There is another powerful intellectual and emotional experience 
which is part of the group discussion technique and is seen to 
some extent also in small tutorial groups. While your thoughts 
and reactions are continuously stimulated by discussion you are 
at the same time made to observe the reactions of others to the 
same situation. You constantly learn about other ‘ assumptive 
worlds *? than your own and you generally begin to assimilate them 
as part of yourself. ‘This is that much easier because the new 
“assumptions” are revealed to you not under cover of the cloak of 
authority but by the observation of your equals. In other words, 
you learn to distinguish not only the interplay between facts and 
your own mind but also to perceive the same relationship in others, 
It is frequently objected that group discussion is expensive in 
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time when compared with the amount of factual information 
given. ‘This is true, but only to a point. It must be realised 
that the giving of factual information neither constitutes evidence 
of its assimilation, nor of its proper understanding. To continue 
M. L. Johnson’s analogy, not all the milk you try to pour into 
the jug gets there ; and what goes into it frequently turns sour 
or at any rate is likely to acquire the taste of the jug. By group 
discussion one tries to make the students selectively curious rather 
than indiscriminately oblivious. The student is naturally pre- 
occupied with examinations and hence with the acquisition and 
retention of factual knowledge. I am of the opinion that by free 
group discussion this preoccupation and the fear of failure are 
slowly relieved. The student finds within himself sources of 
knowledge of which he knew nothing ; he develops faith in his 
own reasoning powers and discovers that they are apt and adroit. 
He also learns how to obtain factual information. Above all, he 
sees he need not be obsessed by the fear of forgetting. Correlation 
of factual knowledge and bringing it to the surface are made 
easier by the continuous exercise of these mental processes ;_ this 
is required by the circumstances and prompted by the stimuli of 
free non-authoritarian discussion. Lastly, the student acquires a 
critical attitude to factual knowledge and generally to what he is 
taught, thereby becoming selective in his retention of imparted 
infomation, 

I have been repeatedly struck by the difference in approach 
and ‘‘ maturity ’’ between those groups, or individuals, who take 
easily to group discussion and those who do not. Because of 
this I feel that the usefulness of group discussion in the teaching 
of clinical medicine may be enhanced by creating the necessary 
forma mentis at an earlier stage : in the pre-clinical years or earlier 
still, This aspect is already being encouraged in children’s 
schoolwork and play by group play, group painting, etc. A 
teacher at an elementary school was telling me not very long ago 
how groups of relatively young children tend to develop their 
own pattern of work-play behaviour ; an observation which 
agrees with what I have said above. 

A last point needs stressing. Group discussion must really be 
free and non-authoritarian if it is to achieve a useful purpose. 
This is not easily attained. In fact the very concept of group 
discussion seems difficult to grasp. It is true to say that most 
teachers visualise group discussion as a sort of group tutorial. 
But from what has been said it should be obvious that in true 
group discussion the tutor’s main aim should be to merge with 
the group and disappear. He is there only to give information, 
if this is required and asked for, and to stimulate, opportunely 
and discreetly, the discussion. The most serious obstacle which 
I met in the early stages of instituting group discussion was myself. 
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It is so very easy to think that one is conducting free discussion 
while instead one is constantly exercising control and guidance of 
the proceedings. However, once this difficulty is overcome group 
discussion becomes a really fruitful exercise to the student and 
there is hardiy any limit to the genuine pleasure which the teacher 
also derives from it. Firstly he comes to know and appreciate 
his students so much better. He is able to see them as true human 
beings, not as bottles to be filled, sometimes against their will, 
with a concentrate of perishable facts. He is able to observe how 
- their minds work and he can thus anticipate exactly what will 
be the particular difficulty for a given student and find ways 
to overcome it. It is also very likely that the teacher will thus come 
to understand himself a little and hence his reactions. He will 
be made even more conscious of the difficulties and limitations 
of teaching : which is salutary. 

An interesting fact in my experience has proved to be that 
groups of students who have taken part in free group discussion 
have tended to apply its principles whenever the opportunity 
arose: it seems that the particular mental stimulus associated 
with this technique frees the student even when it is applied only 
infrequently. It appears therefore that free group discussion, 
even when conducted once a fortnight, is useful and fruitful to 
student and teacher alike ; leading as it does to a closer under- 


standing and shifting the emphasis from a passive ‘‘ being taught ” 
to active learning. 
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DISCUSSION GROUPS AND THE 
GENERAL PUBLIC 


BY JOHN BURTON, B.A., M.R.CS., D.P.H. 


Medical Director, Central Council for Health Education 








‘Thomas Gradgrind presented Thomas Gradgrind to the 
little pitchers before him who were to be filled so full of 
facts.”’ Charles Dickens, Hard Times. 


THe knowledge and expericnce which people have is generally 
far greater than experts give them credit for. From experience 
with parents in medical situations the simple questions ‘‘ How are 
you feeding your baby ?”’ or ‘“‘ How are you going to deal with 
Jimmy’s backwardness at school ?”’ will in a vast majority of cases 
bring out a fund of information and opinion most of which indi- 
cates a lively interest and a satisfactory way of handling the 
situation. ‘The information, however, is generally not presented 
in the logical way that experts have been trained to find acceptable, 
and appears in bits and pieces like confetti. For this reason it is 
often undervalued. But this is the nature of most people’s know- 
ledge, and the job of the educationist is not to criticise the native 
gifts of students but to use them and devise methods which are 
suited to their development. 

Group discussion techniques are particularly suited to the 
general interest groups precisely because they allow for this untidy, 
disjointed, patchy quality of most human thinking and give the 
fullest opportunity for every picce of information and every point 
of view already held by the group to be voiced and to be used. 
For the educationist, particularly in the broad field. of health, this 
is an essential preliminary, because to try to form attitudes about 
deeply felt issues, such as family life, sex, sickness or work, without 
knowing a great deal about the particular people’s existing views 
and knowledge, is pure presumption. ‘There are few things more 
boring and irritating than to have to listen to information or 
instructions with which cne is already familiar. One might extend 
the point made by M. L. Johnson in her remarks on the jug and 
bottle theory of education and stress that didactic teaching is 


particularly unsuitable for general interest groups precisely because 
it must ignore what is already in the bottle. It is the experience of 
most leaders of group discussions that there is always more to learn 
than to teach. 
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Adult groups may comprise young mothers in a club, so 
excellently described by Dr. Townsend in the April 1953 issue of 
the Health Education Journal, or the familiar clinic group run by 
the Local Authority or by the general practitioner ; they may be 
mixed groups formed within parent-teacher associations, trade 
unions or professional associations. The idea is also well developed 
in the youth club movement, where the group method is used in 
all its varieties—as a means of general and specialist education, and 
executively as a way of running the clubs. 

The size of groups is important, and it can be generally assumed 
that successful discussions cannot be held in groups of more than 
20, a dozen being about the right number. This is because larger 
groups do not afford the opportunity for everyone to take part 
to any great extent, let alone take a leading role, nor do they so 
easily form cohesiveness and trust, thus inhibiting people from 
saying things that they consider too unconventional or personal. 
They are also too large for the leader to keep in touch with each 
individual. ‘Too small groups sometimes suffer from containing too 
little variety of opinion and knowledge. 

Leadership is necessary at the outset to organise meetings and 
set things in motion. One of the main jobs of the leader is to 
familiarise people with a situation where they are expected to take 
part. Leadership may come from a professional organiser or teacher, 
from the established chairman, from a health visitor or from a 
member of the group who is prepared to accept the discipline 
which Mrs. Fassam has already so ably described. As the group 
takes on a life of its own leadership may gradually shift from an 
outside organiser. In fact, the desire to shift the leadership round 
in such a group is one of the greatest signs of life within it. ‘Too 
rapid shifts of leadership have the disadvantage that the leader is 
unable to acquire the skill, permissiveness and_ self-confidence 
which can make so great a difference to the vitality and interest 
of the discussion. 

General interest groups of youth or parents have not the same 
incentives for meeting as those of students or industrial workers. 
They have no examinations to pass, they have no reason to put 
up with preaching or boredom, and they are meeting in their own 
spare time. ‘The only benefit they can get is the enjoyment of under- 
standing and the strength of doing things with others. The pro- 
blems for discussion, therefore, need careful choosing and should 
as early as possible be thrown up by the group or relate closely to 
its interests and activities. 

Evidence of these interests surrounds one on every side in letters 
and articles in the Press, in conversations overheard, and in one’s 
own daily experience of one’s own interests. Dr. Townsend cites 
some examples, such as Difficulties of the Toddler, Vitamins, 
Delinquency in Children, The Care of the Elderly, Home Safety, 
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Preparation for School, Adolescence. In its film strips for discussion 
groups the C.C.H.E. has taken such universal problems as Does 
Baby Know Best ?—the conflict between demand and clock feeding ; 
Divided Loyalities-the problem of children in gangs ; Mother, Can 
I Go Out Tonight ?—the relationship of parents with an adolescent 
daughter ; and A Mother's Place, which discusses whether mothers 
of young children should go out to work. One can add numerous 
other topics of major interest to parents and youth, such as, Should 
children be coached for the 11-plus exam? How should we be 
prepared for a career ? What do we look for in a friend—a wife 

a husband? Is sex education necessary ? And since group dis- 
cussion is not a debate, religious and political subjects should have 
their place. 

The planning of subject-matter will be much influenced by 
whether each discussion must be complete in itself or whether it 
can be part of a series. A series has obvious advantages but implies 
a fairly constant group membership. The ground covered by such 
a series can be very rewarding. In a mixed youth group of 14-15- 
year-olds, mostly from secondary modern schools, who chose to 
study ‘‘ Personality ’’, the following approach was made. The 
group were asked in a matter-of-fact way to say what it was they 
looked for in a friend or admired in other people and the qualities 
were listed on a blackboard. At first such qualities as generosity, 
modesty, sex appeal, cheerfulness and fairness were mentioned. 
The qualities were then taken one by one and discussed—What 
do we mean by generosity ? In the discussion numerous views were 
put forward, such as giving things to other people, particularly 
offering one’s sweet ration to friends. Then someone added that 
possibly it was more generous to offer them to enemies. This was 
naturally too much for many of the group, but after prolonged 
speculation on what one got out of being generous, someone sug- 
gested that the essence of generosity was to think how the other 
person felt and try to act accordingly. 

Sex appeal and modesty were treated in the same way, and 
the notions put forward ranged from : modesty is not showing off, 
to : modesty is praising the efforts of other people rather than your 
own ; being polite to grown-ups—with the rider, if they deserve it. 
One boy added that there were two kinds of modesty, miserable 
modesty and cheerful modesty, and it appeared that he had never 
heard of Uriah Heep. 

The general feeling about friendship was that friends accepted 
one another as they were and did not try to “‘ improve ”’ one another. 
Friendship was frequently extended to cover marriage, and in the 
discussion examples were produced of the dominating type of 
attachment. There has got to be a leader in friendship or in 
marriage, some thought. Criticism of other people was condemned 
in general but thought permissible between friends on occasions. 
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Many were frank enough to admit that they thoroughly enjoyed 
criticising other people. 

In the course of discussions many aspects of the motives behind 
our actions and of the interaction of mind and body were raised, 
such as blushing, examination tummy, feelings of anger, jealousy 
and rage, etc., what they meant and whether one could cope with 
them. 

It was interesting to us to note the immense range of maturity 
which the discussion revealed among the girls and boys, and the 
number who approached us saying that they found the discussion 
helpful. Their reasons were that the subjects were very much in 
their minds, that they found difficulty in discussing them with their 
parents, and teachers rarely had time to do so. Many said they 
had heard points of view they had never heard before. 

To all such problems there is no one answer. They are problems 
over which each individual must hear the evidence and decide 
what to do in his own peculiar circumstances. The evidence is, 
however, that the process of reaching a decision by discussion 
greatly enhances the chances of its being put into practice by the 
members. This is partly due, no doubt, to a sense of loyalty to the 
group but also to a sense of individual security in doing something 
which is accepted by other people. These are particularly strong 
factors in youth groups and among young adults. 

The possibilities of group discussion are particularly interesting 
where questions of mental health and human relationships are 
under discussion. What opportunities have people for learning 
to understand themselves and for considering the structure and 
functioning of personality ? No provision is made at any level of 
education for this study in man, which means that for most people 
their only school is trial and error. Personal trial and error takes 
a long time and often does not provide the answers to the questions 
that trouble people most. 

It seems that through discussing real life situations, such as most 
people can find in their experience or which reside in the case 
book of any social worker, such situations as are dealt with in the 
C.C.H.E. or Industrial Welfare Society’s film strips, it may be 
possible to help people to go through experiences and encounter 
new attitudes more quickly and in greater variety than by trial 
and error. By group discussion the individual is enabled to see 
that his problems are not unique and that they have numerous 
solutions. He is enabled to “ feel’ the situation before he is so 
involved in it that he is unable to reflect. If we may use the analogy, 
he is enabled to get practice in coping with his feelings by testing 
out his reactions on other people and experiencing the effect that 
his behaviour would produce on others. With a capable leader 
who has a good grounding in psychology and can take the group 
deeper into the interpretation of their mental and emotional 
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behaviour, a great deal of information and insight can be acquired. 
The leader should not imagine from this that it is necessary to 
“go deep”’. Equally valuable are the discussions held on quite 
superficial levels and in the vast majority of cases this is all that is 
necessary or desirable. Particularly should the group leader avoid 
the temptation in this respect to bite off more than he can chew. 

In conducting all such discussions, whether on general or 
psychological topics, the group leader should prepare himself 
by study and by trying to imagine the issues which may arise ; 
above all, he must try to see both sides of the question. 
In this way important aspects will not be overlooked by the 
group nor will the discussion be quite one-sided. He will often 
find that the group will not consider some aspect that he has 
suggested and will continually return to something that he has 
tried to finish with. That is the nature of group life, and though 
it may be worth while to point this out to the group and ask them 
why, it is finally their choice which counts and he must respect it. 

Respect for the group and their opinions is the beginning of good 
leadership. 
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FREE DISCUSSION GROUPS 
IN WORK 





BY JAMES J. GILLESPIE, MITA. 





Small free discussion groups meeting regularly in paid time with participation 
by all primary workers* within a business are suggested as a remedy for 
the lack of personal significance and self expression experienced by these 
workers in modern business organisations ; while serving this purpose, the 
discussion groups are a likely way of healing the breach between work life 
and leisure life, and of solving the problem of relationships in work. The 
practice in a number of companies is described, and examples of group work 
are quoted. 


In the eyes of a growing number of social scientists, the extension 
of large-scale organisation, controlled by a remote hierarchy, is a 
threat to the coherence of our social system. Thus, the sociologist 
Homans remarks : 

“At the level of the small group, society has always been 
able to cohere. We infer, therefore, that if civilisation is to 
stand, it must maintain, in the relation between the groups 
that make up society and the central direction of society, some 
of the features of the small group itself.’”! 

Many knowledgeable business managers are conscious of the 
intimate relationship between the business structure and_ the 
social structure ; there are others, however, who though opposed 
to the threats of central planning in social life, do not yet observe 
the similar effects of planning in the work life. Elton Mayo? in 
his critical work has proved beyond doubt the dangerous effects 
of imposed work planning by remote experts, and the sociologist 
Mannheim has this to say : 

‘* . . the machine age has either beea incapable of producing 
adequate new values which would shape the process of work 
and leisure, or else is incapable of reconciling two different sets 
of ideals, both of which in their antagonism tend to disintegrate 
human life instead of integrating it.’”* 

The people, Mannheim goes on to say, who are increasingly 
rationalised as the planners take away creativity and skill from 
the workers, are becoming decreasingly rational as organisational 

*Primary workers include all office and works personnel who are not members 
of the managing hierarchy and who are order takers rather than order givers. 
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techniques are increasingly applied in work’. Organisation is 
always a threat to authentic personal expression and, therefore, to 
authentic inter-personal communication, in that organisation 1s 
itself frozen communication ; the rules, regulations and systems 
of organisation are frozen substitutes for the free interplay of 
opinion about the best ways of doing this and that task. Thus, 
as Organisations increase in size or complexity, and necessary rules 
and regulations increase in number and the flow channels for these 
increase in depth, there is, as most managers know, an increasing 
difficulty in maintaining authentic personal communication up 
and down and throughout the organisational hierarchy, and 
frustration of peisonal initiative and creativity. 

In our time, the denial of creativity in work is very plain, 
although we have the paradox of the worker who is increasingly 
planned for and managed in work life being the same person 
who in leisure life is a citizen supposed to be an increasingly 
responsible individual able to elect the nation’s leaders. To the 
majority of adult people the work life is the important one, and 
it undoubtedly not only colours their thinking about society, but 
is also a powerful factor in the choice of leisure activities, often 
of an infantile and escapist nature. 


Work Depersonalisation 

In the modern work organisation the primary worker uses a 
decreasing part of himself because his work is increasingly deper- 
sonalised as the planners refine their techniques, and reduce the 
amount of thought (transfer of thought) and the amount of skill 
(transfer of skill) required from the primary worker. The degree 
of depersonalisation may be measured by the ease with which 
one person may be substituted for another in the carrying out of 
a process ; on conveyor line work, and on much machine and 
bench work, a person may be shifted from one job to another 
without perceptible alteration to the process other than, perhaps, 
that the person has to have some practice to develop the knack. 
Not only is there for the worker a reduction of thought and skill 
on the job ; with the development of mption and time study the 
specialist decides in advance what movements the operator will 
make and how the movements will be made. 

The evil effects of depersonalisation are evident if we consider 
what is the work function in relation to personality. In the civilised 
world, work is an executive and creative function of the ego, and 
work into which the individual regularly invests thought, interest 
and skill is at once a protection against the dominance of uncon- 
scious infantile and irrational drives and, when work is done in 
community, a way of growth in personality. This point of view 
is to be found in the works of Freud, Jung and Fromm‘, and in 
less modern language in Plato’s Laws, the Gita, Ecclesiastes, Bene- 
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dictine philosophy, and elsewhere. For personal and social health 
the work must be meaningful and call forth the creative and 
conscious executive factors in personality ; when work does not 
do this, or where there is no work, the result is likely to be a regres- 
sion or backward drift of the personality to primitive and infantile 
states. The disintegration of personality under stress of unemploy- 
ment is shown clearly in the excellent Marienthal investigation‘, 
and in our times the disintegration of personality is already observ- 
able to many students in the irresponsible manner in which people 
use their leisure. 

The unemployed (and I write from personal experience of 
unemployment) are ashamed of being unemployed because, among 
other things, they feel they are socially of little value. But a 
similar sense of shame is to be found in adult workers who perform 
simple tasks needing surface attention and knack rather than 
thought and skill ; this finding has recently been verified in the 
findings of Walker and Guest*. In the case of the unemployed 
person there is denial of creative and executive capacity and a 
feeling of rejection by society ; in the case of the adult on element- 
ary work there is denial of creative and executive capacity and, 
what is very important, there is a feeling of insignificance in the 
eyes of the managers and his more skilled workmates, as well, 
perhaps, of his wife and family. Add to these, in the case of the 
primary worker in the large organisation, the feeling of anonymity 
in a large aggregate of interchangeable units, and the picture of 
depersonalised work is complete. 

In the light of the above, it is easy to understand the sane, 
life-preserving source of seemingly illogical resistance by organised 
workers to imposed reduction of thought, skill, and free movement 
in work. Also, it is understandable that while intelligent Trades 
Unionists accept the logics of increased organisation, they increas- 
ingly insist that the primary worker be treated as a person and 
be allowed to participate responsibly in the management task ; 
this insistence is not merely a class or political demand, for, indeed, 
it is rooted in the unconscious need for personal and social health. 


The Groups and Management Authority 

The meeting of free discussion groups in work might seem to 
be a threat to manager authority and an interference with the 
carrying out of policy. Authority, unlike naked power, is formal 
power assigned to a person by the existing régime, and the operation 
of authority always involves a reference to persons accepting the 
authority? ; authority is a relationship. Work law is rooted in 
process, cost and market necessity, and the modern manager is 
assigned authority to express this necessity in a competent manner, 
whereas not so long ago the manager had naked subsistence power 
over primary workers, and ‘‘ power over a man’s subsistence 
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amounts to a power over his will”’. Even to-day, a few managers 
long for subsistence power because they cannot adjust to primary 


workers free from fear of loss of the means of subsistence. Authority 
in work is limited in scope and domain largely because primary 
workers know little of the process, cost and market necessities in 
which authority is rooted, and they are not involved in the managing 
process, but where free groups operate there will be increasing 
acceptance of competent authority. 

A little thought will show that policy application will be helped 
and not hindered by free group operation, for a large part of 
business policy is determined by the managed people : earnings 
restriction codes, protective output codes, limitations on numbers 
of apprentices, swinging the lead, absenteeism, antagonism to 
new machines and methods, apathy towards joint consultative 
procedures, appointment of tough group leaders, and strikes are 
all attempts to change or modify managerial policy and practice. 
The wise manager knows that much of his policy is conditioned 
by the human and material environment in which it is operative ; 
of this it was said in a recent speech at the British Institute of 
Management : 

* According to the strict organisation of a company, policy 
is determined by the Directors, amplified and administered by 
the Managing Director or General Manager, and executed by 
the executive staff or managers. In practice, this seldom occurs. 
By one means or another, the views of all concerned are trans- 
mitted to the Directors before a final policy is decided upon 
The means varies from the intuition of the Managing Director, 
who has the ‘ feel ’ of the situation for which a policy is needed ; 
through departmental consultation ; regular forms of joint 
consultation ; to the reaction to a previous similar policy on 
the part of everyone involved. Failure to recognise that most 
policy decisions are secondary policy decisions, and failure to 
provide adequate means for communication of ideas up and 
down the hierarchy, can only have one result —the exaggeration 
of the problem of self-expression at all levels.’’* 

Or, more succinctly, as the same author remarks, “‘ When I 
decide to move Joe from machine A to machine B, it is Joe’s 
decision whether or not he will accept my instruction.’”* 

In the knowledge that most policy decisions are secondary 
policy decisions, many managers have tried to set up and operate 
various kinds of primary worker-manager joint consultation with 
each primary worker on the council representing in some cases 
thirty and in other cases two hundred of his fellow workers. In 
the eyes of a number of managers the joint consultative method 
is a failure, but in a number of companies I have visited the joint 
councils do quite good work which, if groups were used with the 
councils, would be much better. 
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Headmanship and Leadership 

But the joint council method does not foster authentic personal 
communication as a two-way process. ‘Too often, communication 
is equated with propaganda and is seen as a process of ‘‘ informing, 
showing, educating’, whereas communication is also listening. 
Also, we may communicate by doing nothing ; freedom, for 
example, may consist in our not managing the other person and 
in letting him express himself as he is. But all the communication 
in the world will have small effect if there is not some communion 
of interest ; communion of interest supplies the desire to tell and 
to listen, and without it the attempted communication will be 
treated as propaganda. 

In a recent survey of the joint consultative method in three 
companies which have a good reputation for work conditions 
and enlightened personnel policy, Dr. W. H. Scott of Liverpool 
University writes : 

“The evidence about day-to-day social relationships in these 
firms demonstrates that the pattern they follow is in conflict 
with that which obtains, or is believed to obtain, in council or 
committee. Joint consultation has had little influence on 
established relationships.’’® 
The most obvious weakness of joint consultation of the formal 

kind is that it does not provide for the representative to report 
back to, or forward from those primary workers he is supposed 
to represent. But the main weakness is that the primary workers 
are not personally involved, whereas in the small group method 
each person who meets is involved, and, of course, 1eporting 
forward and back is not a problem at all. This matter of personal 
involvement is of profound importance ; when primary workers 


meet in small groups these workers mect as persons using the whole 
of themselves, and for this reason there is a real change of social 


status for the individual. At the same time there is a changing 
of the social ‘status of the managing worker. Management is not 
merely a codified science and an applied art ; management is a 
relationship between individuals of different power and _ status, 
and a change in the status of the managed inevitably changes the 
status of the manager. 

When the manager accepts the primary worker as a person in 
a free group he changes management method away from what 
Scott and Lynton call *‘ restrictive control” to “‘ permissive control ”’ 
which “* has the great virtue of releasing to the full the self-regulative 
forces of an organisation.’’'® At the same time the boss-ship or 
headmanship role of the manager is modified towards a leadership 
role. The only leadership worth talking about is that which is 
open to free criticism and encouragement from the followers, and 
when the manager fosters small discussion groups and thus lays 
himself open to criticism and encouragement, he places himself 
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in a leader role and, experience shows, is ultimately accepted as 
a leader. This is very different from the prevalent method which 
depends on the training of managers in, it seems, a kind of how- 
to-win-friends-and-influence-people technique in the hope that 
those so trained will be leaders ; the training is worthy but the 
power and status relationship between managing worker and 
managed worker gives the training a manipulative air which would 
be much modified in the permissive atmosphere of a company in 
which there are discussion groups. 


Group Structure 


The free or informal group method starts first of all with an act 
on the part of the managers which offers each individual in work 
an opportunity to meet monthly, in company paid time, in a 
group small enough to promote a feeling of individual significance 
and self respect. In effect, the method is a recognition that each 
individual is as unique in character and temperament as in finger 
prints, and this, as will be known, is in democracy the principle 
of Equity which “ protects the individual against the harshness of 
general law’”’ which treats the individual as a unit in a social 
aggregate, just as do the laws, rules and regulations of work 
organisation in the business sphere. 

In every works and office where the method is used the group 
scheme is somewhat similar in the following respects : 

Group membership averages about 12, and ranges from 7 to 18. 

Individuals and groups are free to meet or not as they wish, 
and to choose their own topics for discussion. 

The groups are each invited to appoint a chairman and a 
secretary, and to keep minutes of their business. 

Group minutes are published in a monthly communications 
journal, together with the minutes of some kind of executive 
group on .which lower-level groups are represented ; the names 
of individuals attending group meetings are published here. 

There are groups for foremen and chargehands, and for office 
staff. ‘The members of any group are of somewhat similar status 
level and perform similar or related functions ; that is, no managers 
attend group meetings without invitation. Group members are 
usually in geographically close work relationship. 

This is somewhat different from the educational groups des- 
cribed by Fassam and Polani, which generally have a “leader” 
who is in some way different in status from the rest of the group. 

If managers attend group meetings in the first place there is 
not the ‘‘ permissive ”’ situation which is so necessary in the modern 
work situation ; thus, the question of whether or not managers 
attend group meetings should be a matter for the groups deliberating 
in private. Recently I met the members of a very powerful Board 
of Management who asked if I would favour the group chargehand 
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or overseer attending the group meeting ; I answered that I 
would if the group wanted it and was told in reply that, of course, 
the group would not want it—and there is part of the work problem. 
I have yet to meet any group, male or female, skilled or unskilled, 
which wanted managers to attend group meetings in the first 
place. There is an element of shyness in this attitude to manage- 
ment, but nearly always I have found a deep, almost historic 
suspicion of managerial motives and of managerial manipulation ; 
the manager who is mature enough to allow groups freely to 
meet, and who is not concerned solely with “‘ what they will say 
or do to me ”’, but has a real concern for the job and the individuals 
in the job, will do more to uproot suspicion than he could by any 
other known management method. 


Group Operation 


The group method is used to date in four industrial companies. 
Quite recently the method has been taken up by Mr. E. F. Budd, 
Managing Director of the nationally known Tampax Co. Ltd. ; 
what is especially interesting is the use of the method among the 
large sales force employed by Tampax Ltd. in four areas for which 
there are four small groups and one area managers’ group. The 
three companies which have used the method for more than one 
year are: (1) Best & Lloyd Ltd., Birmingham: Managing 
Director Mr. R. D. Best, Personnel Welfare Worker (P.W.W.) 
Mr. T. Wood ; (2) Carter & Co. Ltd., Poole : Managing Director 
Mr. C. C. Carter, General Manager Mr. H. R. Hidden, P.W.W. 
Miss J. Molliet; (3) Aston Chain & Hook Co. Ltd., Birming- 
ham: Managing Director Mr. N. I. Bond-Williams, P.W.W. 
Mrs. D. Critchley. These three companies have had the group 
method for four, three and two years, respectively. In each of the 
companies the Personnel Welfare Worker has been elected by the 
body of foremen and of primary workers and office personnel after 
technical fitness for the post had been determined by the Managing 
Director before election. This procedure may not be a necessity 
of the group method, but there is no doubt but that the election 
method eliminates the idea of ‘‘ personnel management’”’ as a 
tool of management for controlling and manipulating the primary 
worker, and allows it to become a service. The P.W.W.’s are the 
communications engineers, so to speak, in each of the three busi- 
nesses supplying the maturity and patience required for group work. 

Group meeting time in two of the companies is one hour each 
month, and in the other company it is a half hour per month. 
The direct cost of the group meetings, including the cost of the 
monthly communications journal, has been calculated with half 
hour meetings at about 30s. per person per year ; with meetings 
of one hour the cost will be about 50s. per man per year. The 
time cost per day is 14 and 3 minutes per man per day. 
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Each of the three companies have some kind of Executive Group 
on which works, office and foreman groups are represented, and 
the minutes of this executive group are printed with small group 
minutes (if that is what the small groups want) in the monthly 


communications journal. We usually give the groups some guidance 
on the conduct of a meeting by supplying a broadsheet on ‘“‘ How 
to Run a Meeting ”’ and offer the secretary such help as is wanted 
on meeting procedure. Except where the group chairman or 
secretary has the valuable experience of the conduct of a Trades 
Union Branch meeting, or something similar, group meetings are 
apt to be undisciplined and somewhat chaotic ; this state dis- 
appears as the group members learn the valuable social disciplines 
of meeting and of factual discussion. 

The groups are not something isolated ; they are very much 
a part of the social situation within the business association. But, 
we have found, if the business unit comprises more than, say, 300 
individuals at all levels, anonymity of the person is likely and 
inter-group communication is likely to falter. Thus, we prefer a 
unit association of not more than about 300 persons and _ the 
at Carter & Co. Ltd. the 500 employees are divided into two 
units, each with its own communications journal. Sometimes it 
is pleaded that the group method is suitable only for firms of up 
to 300 people ; it is suitable for any size of company or association, 


association should have its own cost disciplines and cost objective ; 


Group Life 

The important factor to the mature manager is not the technical 
contribution the groups make (though that is important) but the 
fact that the groups discuss work problems and, by discussing 
them, make them their own. Managers can greatly help by 
putting projects to the groups, and although it must be understood 
that the groups have the right to reject these projects, in fact all 
of the groups welcome these projects as something to get their 
teeth into. The first project to be put to the groups is, of course, 
‘do you want the group system ?”’ Projects like quality of work, 
timekeeping, work quantity, work flow, safety methods, main- 
tenance methods, good housekeeping, welfare method, tool main- 
tenance, and shop layout are projects which at various times have 
been handled by small groups. Especially interesting are educa- 
tional projects with visual aids on selling, costing, office routines, 
planning and the like ; these are remarkably successful in modi- 
fying the prevalent and understandable ignorance of the manage- 
ment task among primary workers. At Aston Chain & Hook the 
groups undertook to take over the spending of some £3,000 per 
annum on welfare, safety and benevolent affairs, and did so with 
considerable success, learning something meantime of accounting 
and cost procedures ; in the same company the groups took an 
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active and successful hand in drawing up a new set of Works 
Rules. At Best & Lloyd’s the groups perform the unique feat of 
running a canteen and making it pay, and they share actively in 
the solution of all production problems at shop and even at higher 
levels. At Carters the management put a ‘‘ Problem for the 
Month ”’ to all of the groups. 

As time passes there is an increasing tendency for the groups 
to invite managers and specialists to their meetings. ‘This is a 
nice little sample from a group minute after the cost accountant 
had given a talk on costing : 

“Mr. H. . . . explained that in such a short time (especially 
if questions were put to him) he could not go into all the subjects 
of costing, but would give a brief outline. However, he con- 
vinced us that costing was necessary and answered many posers 
satisfactorily.” 

The bit about the group being convinced that costing was 
necessary is a typical illustration of the meaninglessness of organisa- 
tional technique to primary workers. In the minds of the majority 
of primary workers, in my experience, nearly all of those persons 
who are not primary workers are 


se 


overheads which we have to 
carry ’’ and management will not do its job until this attitude is 
changed. Here is a pretty example of this attitude, with a deserved 
sting in its tail : 

‘ We notice that the office group think they should go on bonus. 
We thought they were non-producers ; besides, they should 
keep to the ten minutes break when they go to the canteen.”’ 
This demand for education will hearten the modern manager : 

‘** Quality—If new girls gave up the first group meeting time 
and had a tour of the works with reasons given as to what 
causes bad work and what effect it has, we think it would be 
helpful.”’ 

Group members are much more aware of discord among 
managers than the managers realise. Here is a foreman-supporting 
extract from a group minute : 

‘“ We would like to know who is the foreman in our depart- 
ment ; also, if anyone has to go early and ask Mr. X (the dept. 
manager) for a pass out, could they notify our foreman first ?”’ 
And here is an extract from a group minute which illustrates 

the value of free exposure of attitudes ; 

‘* After an impromptu talk about the discord lately over works 
production, a decision was reached that we get insufficient 
understanding from the Management.” 

I know a few aggressive and insecure managers who would 
resent such a statement from primary workers ; indeed, it is terror 
of this kind of statement which is at the root of some of the opposi- 
tion to the informal group method, Fortunately, there are large 
numbers of managers who would welcome frank statement of 
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critical attitudes, if only for the reason that at last they can do 
something about them. 

Groups talk about all kinds of things, but it has been noticed 
by independent observers that as time goes on the discussion 
moves more and more towards practical production problem 
solution and away from welfarist topics. Here is an extract from 
the most recent minute of a group made up largely of women and 
girls ; technical terms have been changed to suit the reader : 

** The new system of mounting products is causing a great deal 
of congestion on the furnace stages. One idea was put forward 
that all products should be put on the floor, thereby leaving the 
stages clear for product holders on which products are mounted 
for the furnace, but it was pointed out that this could only be 
done by reorganisation of floorspace. The group suggest that in 
future stacks of A products be made nearer the furnace, leaving 
the space nearer the furnace stages clear for B products. . . .”’ 
In the same minute, this group deals with poor work progressing 

to inspectors, and with causes of damage to products in process. 

In another recent group minute a group reported a discussion 
on the annual project of expenditure on new plant : 

‘** The members of the group would like to know if the figures 
stated are competitive, and if tenders have been invited. The 
new lathe was not considered necessary at the present time. 
The polishing spindle was urgently required.” 

Groups may be bright or dull, voluble or terse, aggressive or 
gentle ; also, they sometimes display a fund of humour which, 
to the one who knows the group members, is very refreshing. Here 
is an extract from the minute of a highly skilled group which, in 
the previous month, tackled the problem of shop layout in a 
highly intelligent manner with, be it noted, their foreman; 

‘“*Much agreement was evident when a member mentioned poor 
stocks of necessary tools. Three specific cases were mentioned : 
1. Lack of many sizes of drills (no letter sizes) ; drills with 

tapered shanks which are unusable in present equipment. 

2. Apparently only one set of taps for each size, and some of 
them too badly worn to use. 

3. Lack of suitable files. Two days ago, for instance, the largest 
rough file obtainable was only 6 inches in length. While it 
may be possible to file a 7-inch block with a 6-inch file, it 
is not very efficient, and is not in the interests of production. 

We are, however, trying to overcome this by attempting 
to weld a flat piece of steel on each end of the file, which 
will enable us to make use of the piece in the centre. If 
this is successful, we shall be able to use up the 6-inch files, 
and then go on to the 4-inch and 2-inch !”’ 

This comic jab at management was appreciated by groups and 
managers, and it got swift action. 
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I have quoted only from recent minutes and could quote much 
worse and much better minutes. 


The Groups and Health 


Although an increasing number of social scientists wish for 
reasons of social health to foster small groups, the free or informal 
group method is not a social scientific technique ;_ especially 
should it be noted that it is not a psychoanalytic technique. My 
own training in analytical psychology assures me of the futility 
of psychologists sitting in on group meetings and diagnosing 
managing and managed workers in terms of depth psychology. 
Commonsense removal of barriers to self expression and of barriers 
between primary workers and managers is a task for reasonably 
mature administrators with a knowledge of work organisation, as 
is the thinning of the barrier to sharing in property. This is not 
to say that the insecure type of manager could not be helped by 
psychological treatment, but, in many cases, what are called 
neuroses are situational and more help may be had from a changed 
management situation than from years of treatment. That many 
managers and other specialists suffer from being in a situation in 
which they are the focus for resentment and rejection is clear to 
intelligent observers, and this is evident in the cases of many 
sensitive foremen, inspectors and progress chasers whose aspirins 
and stomach powders are poor substitutes for the acceptance and 
friendship they need. The three Managing Directors concerned 
with group work remarked at a meeting that since the groups 
began they slept better, and this healthful sign is not confined to 
Managing Directors. 

Person-centred planning in work will do much to remove the 
unhealthy effects of depersonalisation which rejects the psycho- 
somatic value of interest-full work to the individual, and _ this 
without economic loss. Thus, it has been shown that enlargement 
of simplified, repetitive jobs improves output and morale’, and 
on assembly line work with workers taught to do a number of 
jobs which they do in rotation, the superiority of this method to 
fixation of a worker on one siraple job is evident*. It is significant 
that on work with mass production characteristics both labour 
turnover and absenteeism are about double that on other manu- 
facturing work*. But what of the whole person in the whole work 
situation ? The existing situation which treats the individual as 
an increasingly responsible citizen in one half of the life and as 
an irresponsible worker in the other half is what the medical man 
could call “‘ social schizophrenia ’’, with one half the life in antagon- 
ism to the other half, as Mannheim has indicated’. In this, it is 
clear, the free group method is a direct therapy. 

The groups may act in a direct fashion in matters of delinquent 
behaviour, and the extension of this responsible kind of action is 
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much to be desircd in society with, at least, large savings in 
psychiatric bills. A very short lad of about eighteen years assisted 
a machine worker but his timekeeping was so irregular that, after 
management trying persuasion, bribes and threats to no avail, 
it was decided the lad should be sacked although, as the P.W.W. 
remarked, he was swiftly heading for social delinquency. At this 
point I asked the assistance of the chairman and secretary of the 
lad’s group, and, two days afterwards, the youth’s timekeeping 
shot into line with management’s desires and, in passing, has since 
been maintained. About a month later I saw this happier and 
more self-confident laddie and asked the chairman and secretary 
what was the secret ; here is the secret : 
“Oh, we just went along to see the parents—you know the 
father spends a good bit of time in jail and the mother is a heavy 
drinker. Anyway, we told them that if they did not look after 
the lad we would come along and tear a b y strip off them 
the lad didn’t get much to eat and the group was going to 
pay for his lunch but the management took over the payment. . . .”’ 
Of course, the youth had the emotional and moral support of 
his group ; that the group cared enough to act for him must have 
been an effective therapy. A stable group has large healing powers 
which are at the disposal of its members, especially the socially 
maladjusted and the morally weak. Also, such a group enables 
the individual to live out emotional tensions, and, at the same 


time, affords the individual a dependable and real support 
which will reduce the sense of personal insignificance and “ not 
belonging *’ with its consequent insecurity'?. Especially is it clear 
in the practice that the groups foster individual self respect. We 
manage and plan for nearly everything but self respect, yet self 
respect is the grass root of healthy community. 
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International Report 





SPONTANEOUS GROUP 
CONVERSATION 


BY MAGDA KELBER 








Ir is sadly obvious to all of us that the art of conversation has 
deteriorated greatly. At the same time, we know that we cannot 
do without genuine talk between people if we want to establish 
contact among them. ‘The development of discussion techniques 
as a subject to be taught and learnt is an illustration of the fact 
that the need has been recognised and a remedy sought. And 
there is no doubt that a good deal can be achieved by the right 
use of the various forms of discussion and by skilful discussion 
leadership. The whole process of good group work in an educa- 
tional sense is unthinkable without sound discussion methods 
which encourage a maximum of participation all round and try 
to change attitudes rather than merely to transmit knowledge. 

The technique we are about to describe belongs to the precincts 
of discussion or action. It is aimed at establishing personal 
contact and a feeling of mutual trust among a group in order that 
subsequent discussion may be more fruitful and joint action become 
possible. It was first developed in the United States and sprang 
from the need to integrate many different elements of racial, 
national and religious background in local communities which, 
of course, had their own patterns and their own sets of values 
and prejudices. It is described in detail in Rachel DuBois’ book 
Neighbors in Action’, It came to us in Germany through a visit by 
Mrs. DuBois, and we propose to describe here briefly the way 
in which we have found it most useful, adapting it to our own 
needs and purposes. 

The situation in Germany after the war was not entirely different 
from that which led to the discovery of spontaneous group con- 
versation in the States. We, too, were faced with the problem 
of integrating millions of refugees and displaced persons of both 
German and non-German origin and language. In addition, 


1 Rachel Davis Dubois. Neighbors in Action, A Manual for Local Leaders in Intergroup 
Relations. NWHarper & Bros., New York 
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there were still many thousands of townspeople evacuated into 
country areas where they had only been partially accepted. There 
was the problem of prisoners-of-war returning after four, five 
and more years of prison camp in Russia. 

In addition, we had and still have the usual problems of social 
tension as between age and youth, between rich and poor, between 
the most and the less educated, between town and country, between 
Catholics and Protestants, between members of different political 
parties. Many of us realised the need for effective methods of 
getting at people rather than at their labels so that they might 
begin to listen to each other and understand. 

Lrinnerungsgesprach,* which we have translated as spontaneous 
group conversation about memories, is based on a few simple and 
important considerations. If people are to talk together and all 
be able to participate, the subject must be such that everyone can 
contribute. Moreover, it must be something everyone can be 
interested in. Also, if it is to create an atmosphere of goodwill, 
it must evoke positive emotions and constructive attitudes. The 
answer to those requisites was found in the topic of childhood 
memories. All of us have some memories of how we spent Christ- 
mas, how we celebrated birthdays, what games we played in 
spring. What is more, almost all of us like to talk about them. 
And with most of us, those memories engender kind and generous 
feelings which we easily project into those who have shared in 
the general exchange of memories. 

In planning such a conversation it is important to know some- 
thing of the group we shall be working with. Will they be old 
or young? Will there be mainly women or men? Will their 
educational background be fairly uniform? From what countries 
and faiths are they likely to be? What cultural patterns will 
they represent ? What topic is likely to produce the most lively 
and timely response ? 

It is highly advisable to draw some of the representatives of the 
group into the planning session. They need not necessarily be 
the official leaders, provided, however, that the official leaders 
support and sanction the whole scheme. They need and indeed 
should not all be highly educated. Intellectual people very often 
have rather colourless memories, whereas those less burdened with 
academic training produce the most vivid memories. 

In this planning session, we decide on the topic we want to 
select. Is it to be connected with, for instance, the present season 

May festivals, midsummer rituals, harvesting, preparations for 
Christmas, New Year, the Elections, Easter, Whitsuntide—each of 
those words conjures up a host of pictures, smells, colours, dis- 
appointments, actions, illnesses, songs, rhymes, and people that 
had to do with them. On the other hand, we can choose a subject 
not tied to a particular season. How used we to celebrate Sunday 





at home ? Was house-cleaning, decorating the room with flowers, 
and cooking and baking on Saturday already part of it? How 
about Saturday night? Sunday morning breakfast? Going to 
church? Sunday dinner? Sunday afternoon visiting? Any 
particular Sunday evening games or music or other activities ? 
We may possibly decide on such a topic as “ bread ’’—what kinds 
did we have ? who made it? what smells are connected with it ? 
what used to go with it? when bread was scarce. ... We can 
try more difficult topics such as : when did I first recognise Time 
as something that passes and cannot be retrieved? My first 
memory of my father or mother. Another subject we tried with 
success was that of one’s first memory of an artistic experience. 
The group, in that case, consisted of adult educationists, and the 
conversation became very thoughtful without turning into a 
discussion of abstract ideas. With industrial supervisors in charge 
of apprentices’ training, we usually take the topic of ‘‘ My early 
memories of apprenticeship”’. That conversation brings back 
some of the miseries of being lost and lonely, being teased and 
laughed at by the older boys and feeling defenceless. And it is 
useful to realise that a boy of fourteen or fifteen nowadays can 
be just as hurt as we were then, 

The little planning group, having chosen a topic suitable both 
to the group and to the general purpose of the meeting, then 
gathers all the memories its members can contribute. From them, 
some kind of plan can be evolved. Special thought needs to be 
given to the opening—who is to begin ?—-and to the close—what 
is to be the closing thought to wind up the conversation ? Is it 
to cause parents to think of the limited chances their children 
have for play? Is it to make us all wonder if we make right use 
of our leisure time, especially of our Sundays? Are mothers to 
be encouraged to create many opportunities for small family 
festivals ? Are we trying to get the group to move toward some 
joint action for the community? Is a conversation on early 
memories of school to bring some realisation of parents’ respon- 
sibilities for their children’s schools? Is the topic of one’s early 
memories of important peopie such as nanny, the postman, the 
neighbour, and one’s best friend to give some retrospective insight 
into the picture of the world as it develops in our children? The 
course of the conversation is plotted in its outline so as to lead 
to the goal we have in mind. 

When the meeting opens, the planning group are dispersed 
among the audience. We try to sit in a large circle or semi- 
circle. In winter-time, we light the fire in our chimney—because 
this German house has an open fireplace—and that helps a lot 
to create an atmosphere which is different from intellectual 
argument and encourages more personal contributions. 

The leader opens with a few remarks explaining that we should 
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like to get to know each other a little better and that, in a prelim- 
inary discussion among a few of their members, we had decided 
to exchange childhood memories on such and such a topic. The 
leader may begin with a story to encourage others to come in 
The first contribution should be quite simple so as to demonstrate 
at once that this is not going to be a story-telling competition 
The members of the planning group may take it up. On the 
whole, however, their function is to come in whenever there seems 
to be too long a pause or whenever the conversation tends to wander 
too far from the topic. ,Each contribution that is given tends to 
remind someone in the group of something similar or contrasting, 
and the leader helps it along by such questions as: Can anyone 
tell us a similar experience ? Did you do similar things in your 
Did you have such a festival at home ? 

We may have decided on a particular age that we want to 
talk about. What games did we play when we were ten? What 
do we remember of our first day at school, that is, at the age of 
five or six? In that case, we may do a quick check around the 
group : where were we at that time? In almost any European 
group nowadays, the result will be most interesting. In our 
conversation afterwards, we can refer back to this information 
by drawing on the cultural heritage of different regions. In this 
way, we strengthen the attitude of welcome to strangers because 
we experience their contribution as an enrichment to our own. 


J 


country 


In the same manner, different religious festivals can be compared 
their common fundamental meanings and symbols discovered and 
their being different understood instead of being suspected. The 
differences in educational background can be forgotten for a 
little while because in our childhood memories we can meet on 
common ground. 


The conversation moves without much noticeable control from 
one thought to another, helped along by the members of the 
planning group and by the leader who suggests new aspects as 
others seem to be exhausted. We try never to get into an argument 
about an experience that is told or on the meaning and history 
of a particular custom. If a brief explanation of its deeper sig- 
nificance seems called for the leader will give it casually, in as 
simple a way as possible and without asking for comment. The 
conversation must not be allowed to turn into a discussion on 
folklore or child psychology. That kind of thing can follow later 
on. First of all, however, we try to keep the conversation on the 
level of exchanging memories pure and simple so as to give every- 
one a chance to take part at some point or another. It has happened 
that some want to demonstrate a game or a dance, or even may 
wish to sing. If so, the leader will try to get all the others to join 
in by clapping the rhythm or singing a refrain so as to avoid the 
embarrassment of a solo performance. 
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After three-quarters of an hour or so, the conversation will 
draw to a close. The leader or one of the more experienced 
members of the group will sum up the final thought as it has 
been developed during the conversation and try to end the meeting 
on a fairly thoughtful note. Then, we make a break for tea or a 
cigarette or just informal talk and reopen the meeting a little 
later with the second part of the evening—a discussion, a business 
meeting or whatever it may be. It is possible that, during the 
conversation, some ideas have sprung up that now need to be 
discussed further to. see what action could or should be taken. 
Maybe the second part has no direct bearing on the first. Even 
so, the effect in working relationships will be very noticeable. 

We have used group conversation in various ways and to 
various purposes. At a village evening, it served to bring together 
our educated townspeople with the families of this small and 
remote village of 300 inhabitants. In some courses, the memory 
conversation helps us to find our way back to childhood so as 
later on to be able to discuss questions of psychology with greater 
insight. At other times, we have used it to help members of courses 
to get to know each other on a slightly deeper level in order to 
make their discussions more real, Sometimes, we have used it 
to overcome tensions among group members and to help them 
to understand and tolerate each other better. In short meetings, 


we have found it useful to introduce a topic for discussion by 


having such a conversation precede it. 

One or two things must be guarded against in this method. 
We must not allow the conversation to slide into the area of bitter 
and resentful memories. The reactions caused within the group 
tend to be so negative that no useful purpose is served by the 
conversation and that it becomes almost impossible for the lay 
leader not trained in group therapy to control the process thus 
set in motion. It is one of the responsibilities of the planning 
group to watch out for such dangers and evade them by quickly 
coming in with a positive contribution 

On the other hand, the conversation must not become a string 
of anecdotes. ‘That happens easily when we allow personal 
memories to be supplemented by stories heard second-hand. 
Again, the planning group must be on the lookout for such 
tendencies and help out. 

The difficulties familiar from discussion meetings occur here, 
too: the person who is inclined to talk too often and too long. 
The leader must tactfully and kindly break in and encourage 
others to match what has already been said by memories of their 
own. 

On the whole, however, the hazards of group conversation are 
no greater than those of group discussion. For those, however, 
who want to try it for the first time, maybe in a mothers’ group 





or at the parent-teachers’ meeting or at the women’s institute, we 
would, from our experience, recommend very careful planning 
with a small group. Not that the conversation need necessarily 
run according to plan afterwards. It is important, though, that 
we have a small store of memories ready to draw on, and that 
we all are aware of possible difficulties and are prepared to meet 
them. It is also important to have some knowledge of the kind 
of contributions members of different national and religious groups 
are likely to be able to make, so that we can draw them out by 
a direct question if need be. With those safeguards, however, 
group conversation, in our experience, becomes one of the very 
important tools of good social group work. 
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PROFESSOR V. H. MOTTRAM 


NOW, MORE THAN EVER BEFORE, a knowledge of dietetics is 
of the greatest importance to the well-being of the community. It 
is a complex subject and perhaps for this reason people are sometimes 
deterred from attempting to gain a better understanding of it. Here, 
however, is a timely book that explains the subject in a simple and 
lucid way, and should prove invaluable to students, nurses, housewives 
and those who have the care of babies, children and invalids. 
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Foop HyGienE HANbDBOOK, by W. Clunieh 
Harvey and H. A. Perry, with a 
Foreword by Sir W. Savage 
George Newnes Ltd. 1953. Pp. 159. 
Price 15s. 


The eagerness for in-service training 
by the catering trade and the great 
interest shown by the public have ably 
demonstrated that in the subject of 
clean food we have a health education 
project par excellence. There is no doubt 
about the preventability of the illnesses 
caused by contaminated food ; nothing 
is more certain than that individual 
responsibility is of greater importance 
than regulations. The fact that a news- 
paper competition on the — subject 
attracted entries is sufficient 
indication that there is a public need to 
be satisfied. 

Now obviously is the time for a 
reliable text-book, for this is a study built 
up of many fragments of allied knowledge 
not usually found collected together. We 
might have expected a distinguished 


effort from these particular authors, and 


100,000 


they have not disappointed us. No detail 
which is essential to good practice is 
omitted. At the same time the reader 
is not confused with unnecessary tech- 
nical details or abstractions. The 
chapter on elementary bacteriology con- 
veys in less than six pages all that ts 
necessary for the food handler to be 
aware of the existence of harmful 
bacteria and of the simple factors 
governing their multiplication or des- 
truction. All directions and recom- 
mendations as to personal hygiene and 
premises are ciear and unambiguous. 
The inclusion of chapters on special 
trades, on the housewife’s role, on law 
and pest control ensure that the whole 
field is covered. In the chapter on 
health education it is rightly emphasised 
that the public has an important part to 
play in co-operation and in_ taking 
action where service is unsatisfactory. 

The authors appreciate the value of 
repetition, and several important points 
recur in the text. Many would challenge 
the opinion twice asserted that a refri- 
gerator (in the home) is more important 
than a washing machine and an electric 
iron. Other aspects of personal hygiene 
also have a claim. 
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FOR ALL 
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Mc... Git ues 


Joseph Edmurdson 
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(Organiser of Physical Education, 
Regent Street Polytechnic, London) 


In this new book on Physical Fitness the author explains how to attain 


and maintain a high standard of fitness. 


He gives advice on daily fitness 


schedules, guidance on the choice of sports, and analyses the development 
of the individual and the effects of exercise on bodily and mental health. 
The organs of the body, the nervous and muscular systems, digestive system 
and food, the hygieneof fitness—all are dealt with simply and authoritatively. 


Indexed. 


41 Diagrams, 59 Photographs. From your Bookseller 21 /- 
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Write for prospectus to the Publishers, Ward Lock & Co. Ltd. (H.E.), Pretoria Road, London, N.18 
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* If germs were as 
big as flies... 


every mother would realise the necessity of sterilising feeding 
bottles. To do this by boiling water is an extra difficulty for 
women who are probably already rushed off their feet. The 
beauty of the Milton Feeding Bottle Routine is that it is 
absolutely effective in killing germs yet so very simple that the 


busiest woman can carry it out without extra strain, 


Milton 


** One of the greatest advances has 
been the use of Milton in the sterilisation of the feeding 
bottles and teats. In those hospitals which have adopted the 
Milton technique, Gastro Enteritis has entirely disappeared. 
No more broken and cracked bottles from steam sterilisation. 
What a simple, yet absolutely efficient method.” 


Extract from opening address at the Professional 
Nurses and Midwives Conference 
and Exhibition on Monday, 17th October 1949. 


For full particulars write to the 
Chief Bacteriologist, Milton Antiseptic Ltd, John Milton House, London N7 
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This book will be useful for a variety 
of people and can certainly be recom- 
mended to managements, who will find 
many useful suggestions for selecting and 
controlling staff. 

A. J. DALZELL-WARb. 


CLEAN HANDLING OF Foon, by A. D. D. 
Broughton. (St. John Ambulance 
Association. Pp. 24. Frice 6d.) 


This booklet has been des gned to fill 
the requirements for a new three lecture 
course on “* Hygienic Food Handling ” 
which has been arranged by the St. 
John Ambulance Association. The im- 
portant features of the subject are 
contained within these few pages in a 


simple and accurate form. The arrange- 


ment follows the traditional method of 


headings, sub-headings and classification. 
There are no illustrations. It is unfor- 
tunate that in the first chapter chemical 
causes of food poisoning should be stated 
before its bacterial causes. The 
remainder of the text is orthodox. This 
book and the for which it is 
designed are suitable for young people 
and employees who work under direction. 
A. J. DaLzeLL-Warp. 


course 


A HAnpbsook or DiETETICS FOR NURSES, 
by Catherine F. Harris. (Bailliére, 
Tindall & Cox. 1953. Pp. 196. 
Price 17s. 6d. 

In the preface to this book we read 
that it is primarily designed for student 
nurses and it does, indeed, cover very 
adequately the ground laid down in the 
syllabus of the General Nursing Council. 

Anyone concerned with — teaching 
proper feeding to the members of the 
public will find it most valuable, con- 
taining as it does a great deal of useful 
and sound information. The author, 


however, presupposes a knowledge of 


medical terms and of simple physiology, 
and this limits the usefulness of the book 
for the general reader. 

The diet sheets printed are sound and 
easily followed by anyone who has read 
carefully the relevant chapters. 

The publishers are to be congratulated 
upon the excellent print and spacing 
used ; the book is really well brought 
out. In my opinion it would be even 
more valuable if all the reference tables 
were grouped together and if, throughout, 
page references were given instead of 
chapter numbers. 


E. MARGARET GAGE. 


MANUAL OF NUTRITION, 
ery Office, London. 
1953. Pp. 58. 

The third edition of the Ministry of 

Food’s Manual of Nutrition is a revision of 
the previous excellent editions. In the 
space of 60 pages enough useful and 
interesting information is collected and 
tabulated to satisfy the needs of teachers 
and practical nutrition workers, and it 
should be an adequate source of infor- 
mation for all workers in health educa- 
tion. 


(H.M. Station- 
3rd edition. 
Price 2s.) 


Joun Burton. 


AL Arps: Firms AND FILMsTrips 
Parr III. (Educational Founda- 
tion for Visual Aids, 33 Queen 
Anne Street, London, W.1. 1953. 
Pp. 152. Price 3s. 3d. post free.) 

This catalogue, revised and enlarged, 
is the third one in the set of six prepared 
with the aim of providing a comprehen- 
sive list of visual material for use in 
schools ; 1t includes physics, mathema- 
tics, astronomy, chemistry, biology, 


hygiene, first aid and nursing, medicine 
and public health, agricultural science. 
The Zoology section includes many 


films on human physiology (such as the 
well-known G.B.1. series on circulation, 
etc.), the Health and Hygiene includes 
material on sex education. The list is 
not comprehensive, the least complete 
section being the one on Medicine and 
Public Health. The Medical Catalogue 
of the Scientific Film Association is much 
fuller than this and more useful. 

The information is well laid out and 
is concise ; but the catalogue is difficult 
to use because films and strips: are listed 
together, without any distinguishing 
typographical features which would make 
it easy to separate them at a glance. 
But for this troublesome defect, the 
catalogue is a very useful source of 
information and should save a great deal 
of time, in that one need not hunt 
through all the distributors’ catalogues. 
This general catalogue will continue to 
be an essential piece of equipment for all 
health educators until it is replaced by a 
series of short lists prepared for particu- 
lar users (e.g., Child Welfare Nurses, 
Training College Lecturers). These 
shorter lists should include appraisals 
and fuller information about suitable 
audiences. Perhaps the Scientific Film 
Association could be persuaded to 
undertake this very useful piece of work. 

HELEN Coppen. 
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Cask AGAINST PsyCHo-ANALYSIS, 
by Andrew Salter London : 
Medical Publications Ltd. 1953. 
Pp 179 Price LOS 6d 


The author, who has previously 
written a book entitled Conditioned Reflex 
Therapy, here attacks psycho-analysis, 
using as ammunition numerous quota- 
tions, from the writings of 
psycho-analysts. Such quotations are 
out of their context, and the unbiased 
reader would be wise to read the original 
works before judging the author’s use of 
them Indeed, the book 
difficult to understand 
prior knowledge of the subject 

Psychiatric illnesses are most 
geneous in their form and severity, and 
their treatment and prognosis are cor- 
respondingly varied. Psycho-analysis, 
whatever is felt about its efficacy or 
advisability, is only applicable to a few 
selected patients, and the result of such 
treatment must then depend to some 
extent on the concerned. The 
author, however, gives the impression 
that all mental treated by 
psycho-analysis, that it is a dying 
and that it has only brought 
contra-distinction, he 
goes on to state, as his belief, that in 
essence Pavlov’s conditioned retlex ther- 
apy declares that fundamentally every- 
body has the same problem and the same 
cure; and that treatment is quick and 
simple once the therapist realises that the 
underlying problem of mental illness is 
always exactly the same. Such a belief 
must be fairly unique, and the statement 
appears to advocate a panacea. 

It is difficult for a reader, seeking 
knowledge of psychiatry and of psycho- 
analysis, to judge the worth of a book of 
this sort. He can be assured, however, 
that the sort of ammunition against 
psycho-analysis used in this book is 
likely to misfire. 


TH! 


mostly 


would seem 


without some 


hetero- 


illness 
illness is 


* science 


confusion In 


W. WARREN. 


Cuitp PsyCcHoLocy GrowTH ‘TRENDS 
IN PsyCHOLOGICAL ADJUSTMENT, by 
George G. Thompson. (George G. 
Harrap. 1952. Pp. 667. Price 
308.) 

Professor ‘Thompson of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, in setting out to summarise 
existing knowledge of the growth and 
behaviour of children, has produced a 
most useful text-book for the serious 
student of psychology. He has done 
more than this in that this volume is also 
a useful reference book for those who, 


not being educational psychologists, find 
themselves involved in related problems 

teachers, pediatricians and psvychia- 
trists. It should perhaps be made clear 
that Thompson is not only or even 
primarily with intelligence 
testing, though it receives full considera- 
tion with an estimate of the validity and 
different tests, but with the 
research and measurement of 
the child’s whole growth and develop- 
ment. Although there are about 1,000 
references the book is not difficult to 
read and the practice of placing a short 
* overview ” at the end of each chapter 
has much to commend it. Not unnatur- 
ally the greater part of the work to which 
reference is made is American and some 
of the names familiar to us do not appear, 
but in spite of this the book should make 
a useful addition to the library of any 
educational or public health department. 

DENIS PIRRIE. 


cone erned 


uses of 


theories, 


NATION- 
CONCERNED 


INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY OF 
WIDE (O)RGANISATIONS 
witH FAMILY, YouTH AND CHILD- 
WELFARE. United Nations, De- 
partment of Social Affairs. 1953. 
Price 15s. from H.M.S.O. 


This valuable Directory lists the names 
and addresses of national organisations, 
both government and voluntary, from 
48 countries. It is an essential reference 
work for any organisation working in 
the national or international field. The 
organisations are listed by nations. 

Joun Burron, 


HOW A BABY 
IS BORN 


An 8-page leaflet describing, 

with illustrations, the process 

of childbirth. Suitable for 

mothers, schoolchildren and 
the general public. 


Price 4s. per doz. from C.C.H.E. 
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Sound film strips help to start ‘lively aaa of problems that 
vitally affect the health and harmony of every family. The Cone: 
Council for Health Education has aps ine jertmuet ae 

Does Baby Know Best? 

(Merits of clock tng wet on dead Hig 


A Mother’s Place 
Gold mabe young res gO ma) 


Divided Loyalties aes 
(Conflict of a 9-year-old boy's oye ob bis paren and 
his gang) 


Mother, Can I Go Out Tonight? 


(Problem of family relations between a mother, | father, 
and a 15-year-old girl) 


hn ap dsspaci tle ey Scalia ea 
health educationists with groups of parents and children, and 

tions for outlines of discussion. are “The bs 
discussion arouses promotes active rinking on the part of every: mn 

of the audience and should be a major contribution to mse : 
resolve their difficulties over subjects where ne Servsnsa | : 


Wick taut iacigs suisse hula oe a events 





subscribers to C.C.H.C., 50s. per set to others; vlsech = Hae pert es 


per weck to subscribers, 15s. to others. 
Tie Cel Co for Heath Eton, 
Tavistock House, Tavistock Square, 
London, W.C.t. 











